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COMMENT 


Tue selection of Mr. Gorman as the leader of the Demo- 
cratic minority in the Senate recalls old days and former 
struggles. No choice that might have been made could be so 
offensive to Mr. Bryan, and yet there is no reason in the world 
for supposing that Mr. Gorman was chosen for the purpose of 
hurting Mr. Bryan’s feelings. Mr. Gorman’s selection was 
unanimous, and, consequently, he received the votes of all 
of Mr. Bryan’s personal friends in the S-nate. The fact is 
probably that no thought was bestowed upon Mr. Bryan, and 
that no account was taken of his attitude toward Mr. Gor- 
man. This may make the selection all the more galling to 
Mr. Bryan, for it implies forgetfulness and neglect on the 
part of those whom Mr. Bryan undoubtedly counts among his 
followers. It goes to show that, respectfully as Mr. Bryan is 
treated, and important as he is in some respects, he is becoming 
less and less a political figure. Mr. Gorman’s selection was 
made for the reason that he is regarded as an astute and able 
leader, as one who can make the most of what there is of the 
minority. But he is not wholly confided in by other Demo- 
crats than Mr. Bryan. He was the leader in 1894 when the 
tariff-reform purposes of the Cleveland administration were 
brought to naught. Mr. Gorman, more than any one else, 
was responsible for this defeat, for the suppression of the 
majority of the party by its minority. If he is going to lead 
the party now, he must cease to be a protectionist, and must 
accept the party’s opinion that the most effective step that 
can be taken against the trusts will be their divorce from gov- 
ernment protection. He cannot, for example, help the Louis- 
iana sugar interests kill the Cuban reciprocity treaty with- 
out, at the same time, killing his party. If he is to succeed 
in his restored old place, he must be a different Gorman from 
the Gorman of 1894. 


Although it has been customary to recall appointments 
which the Senate has declined to confirm, Mr. Roosevelt has 
again sent to that body, in its extra session, the nomination 
of Crum, the negro, for the post of Collector of the Port of 
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Charleston. Nobody disputes the correctness of the abstract 
principle propounded by Mr. Roosevelt in his recent letter 
to Mr. Clark Howell, the principle, namely, that mere color 
should no more be a bar to office-holding than creed or birth- 
place, provided, of course, that the applicant or incumbent 
is in other respects a worthy and well-behaved American cit- 
izen. Whether principles abstractly correct should be applied 
at all times and under all circumstances is, however, a ques- 
tion of expediency or opportuneness—that is to say, of states- 
manship. To insist upon the appointment of a man of color 
to a given post against the vehement protest of almost all 
the white residents in the locality is an act calculated to 
aggravate rather than allay race hatred. It is, therefore, in- 
opportune. It is perfectly true, as Mr. Roosevelt says, that the 
appointment of colored men to similar posts in other places 
has not provoked widespread and earnest remonstrance on the 
part of the white element of the population. The fact sim- 
ply proves that an act may be expedient at one time and one 
place, yet inexpedient at another time and in another place. 


The President seems to be less thoroughly alive than Secre- 
tary Root showed himself to be, in his speech at the Union 
League Club in New York, to the marked change which has 
recently taken place in the attitude of white men throughout 
the United States toward the colored race. The circumstance 
was recalled the other day that, at a dinner given in Paris 
shortly after the civil war, Mr. Robert J. Walker, of Mis- 
sissippi, ex-Secretary of the Treasury and ex-Governor of 
Kansas, offered not the slightest objection to meeting a negro 
as a fellow-guest. No such tolerance would be exhibited by a 
Senator from Mississippi to-day. The change of sentiment 
is the outcome, as Secretary Root discerned, of a conviction 
that the colored man has not so used the opportunities afforded 
during the last thirty-eight years as to justify the belief in 
his intellectual and moral capacity that was once held by 
philanthropists., As this conclusion has been reached by many 
thoughtful men at the North, the Southern whites cannot be 
blamed for sharing it and acting upon it. 


A remarkable letter has been addressed by a negro to 
the Public Ledger of Philadelphia. The writer opposes the 
formation of colored men at the North into clubs of so- 
called “ Roosevelt Invincibles,” and describes as nonsensical 
the denunciation of Southern men for opposing the appoint- 
ment of negroes to conspicuous political positions in the South- 
ern States, positions which are never offered to them in the 
Northern States. He has no doubt that similar protests would 
be heard from Northern whites if such appointments were 
made in their section of the Union. He evidently does not 
approve of Crum’s appointment, for he holds that nothing 
should be done to inflame the prejudices of the Southern 
whites against the colored people. The negro problem, he 
says, cannot be solved by engendering race prejudices and 
enmity. He goes so far as to maintain that men of color 
should regard as blessings in disguise the property and edu- 
cational qualifications lately embodied by some of the South- 
ern States in their State Constitutions. The colored race, he 
says, should meet these qualifications instead of denouncing 
them. Rightly viewed, they are incentives to the acquirement 
of education and of thrift. He believes that their stimulative 
effect will go farther toward solving the negro problem than 
any other agency. When the colored element of the popula- 
tion in Mississippi, for example, shall have gained education 
and property, no human power can debar them from voting 
or from office-holding. As Mr. R. W. Childs pointed out the 
other day, should the time ever come when the qualified voters 
of Mississippi shall elect a negro for their Governor, nothing 
can prevent his assumption of the office. Meanwhile, the 































































































































negro correspondent of the Ledger contends that the South- 
ern whites are justified in decreeing that ignorance and thrift- 
lessness shall bar the colored man from the ballot-box. 


The Fifty -seventh Congress did well when, in spite of 
the alleged attempt to bribe a member of the Naval Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives, it appropriated half 
a million dollars for the investigation of submarine and sub- 
surface torpedo-boats. It is believed that some notable im- 
provements on the boats hitherto constructed in the United 
States have been made by American inventors. There is no 
doubt that the French navy already possesses torpedo-boats 
capable of moving under water with great, if not irresistible, 
efficiency. We take for granted that the mechanical principles 
and methods embodied in these French craft will be made 
the subject of careful study by our Navy Department. It 
should be recognized that the French draw a sharp distinction 
between submarine and submersible vessels. The French 
submarine boat, properly so called, can only be used for sur- 
face navigation when the weather is fair and the sea is smooth. 
As, moreover, its radius of action is short and its speed low, 
the submarine boat is useful mainly for guarding the sheltered 
waters of harbors. It is also to be kept in view that as in 
France such boats are driven exclusively by electrical motors, 
they are useless when the batteries are exhausted, un- 
less they are within reach of a recharging or storage station. 
None of these objections are applicable to the so-called sub- 
mersible boat, which has a long radius of action, is capable of 
high speed, and commands two methods of propulsion, to wit, 
steam when the boat is on the surface, and an electrical motor 
when it is submerged, the steam power in the latter case being 
used to recharge the batteries. 

The French submersibles do not dive by poking their noses 
beneath the surface and raising their sterns. They sink, on 
the contrary, beneath the surface on a level keel, and thus 
avoid the danger of thrusting their heads into the mud, or 
of turning a complete somersault. When the submersibles 
were tried during the French naval manceuvres in the British 
Channel last autumn, they achieved remarkable success. In 
spite of the sharp lookouts maintained by the battle-ships and 
torpedo-boat-destroyers, the submersibles repeatedly contrived 
to hit the hulls of war-vessels with blank torpedoes, which, 
had they been loaded, would have annihilated the objects 
struck. They also managed to pass under water from one 
harbor to a second harbor at a considerable distance from the 
first. On the whole, French naval experts are convinced that 
the submersibles will prove of inestimable value, not only for 
the defence of seaports, a function which can be adequately 
discharged by submarines, but also for the disablement of 
hostile battle-ships. It is the conclusion reached upon this 
point that has caused the present Ministry of Marine to de- 
cide that the future expansion of the French navy shall main- 
ly take the form of additions to the number not of battle- 
ships, but of submersibles, and of swift armored cruisers which 
will play the part of commerce-destroyers. Before the Fifty- 
eighth Congress meets, our Navy Department should have 
made up its mind whether we also do not need submersibles 
of the French type. 





For more than one reason we hope that there is no founda- 
tion for the report that Chief-Justice Fuller, of the United 
States Supreme Court, is thinking of retiring from the bench 
at an early day. It is generally believed that Justice Fuller’s 
health is as good as it has been for some years; if so, he 
should have a long period of usefulness before him. There 
is no greater mistake than to assume that a man’s fitness 
for judicial functions is a question of age; it is purely a ques- 
tion of intellectual qualifications. So long as the intellect 
remains unimpaired, in respect of breadth and penetration of 
vision, the more experience a judge has had, the better for the 
bench to which he belongs and for the community. That emi- 
nent services have been rendered by judges who have passed 
the age of threescore and ten can be proved by many exam- 
ples, of which we mention but two: Lord Lyndhurst became, 
for the third time, Lord Chancellor of England in 1841 at 
the age of sixty-nine, and held the Great Seal till the defeat 
of the Peel government in 1846. John Marshall remained 
Chief Justice of the United States Supreme Court from 
March, 1801, until his death in July, 1835, when he was within 
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three months of eighty years of age. That he continued to 
dominate the Court up to the last may be inferred from the 
remark made by President Andrew Jackson in 1832, when, 
in the case of Worcester vs. Georgia, the Court declared it 
to be the President’s duty to protect the Cherokees. “ John 
Marshall,” said Jackson, “has made his decision; now let: 
him enforce it.” It is not only, however, because they appre- 
ciate the services which Chief-Justice Fuller has rendered, 
and desire an extension of them, that thoughtful citizens 
would deplore his retirement at this time. Of the nine judges 
composing the United States Supreme Court only three are 
Democrats, to wit, Chief-Justice Fuller and Associate-J ustices 
White and Peckham. In the interest of the country, and in 
that of the tribunal itself, it is expedient that the two great 
political parties should be more equally represented. 


Prince Esper Ukhtomski confirms the darkest anticipations 
for China, which were recently put into concrete form by Dr. 
Robert Coltman, and endorsed by so great an authority as 
Count Cassini. Prince Ukhtomski’s familiarity with China 
goes back for several years; at least as far as 1891, the year 
in which he accompanied the Tsar, who was then Tsarevitch, 
on his Eastern and Siberian tour. The prince for a long time 
fulfilled certain special duties, as founder of the Russo-Chi- 
nese bank, and showed signal ability in dealing with the 
Peking authorities, for whom he expresses the greatest sym- 
pathy, believing that the Chinese uprisings are an inevitable, 
almost a justifiable, reaction against the aggressions of the 
Western European powers. Prince Ukhtomski is singularly 
outspoken in his criticisms, and has more than once used 
the columns of the St. Petersburg Gazette to criticise the 
doings of Russia’s agents in the Far East, when he believed 
them in danger of imitating the “predatory policy” of cer- 
tain Western powers, to quote his own phrase. Recent events 
in South America have made it tolerably clear to us what 
a “predatory policy” means. Another Russian whose opin- 
ion carries weight is Colonel Verestchagin, brother of the 
celebrated artist. Colonel Verestchagin fought through the 
Russo - Turkish war as a member of Skobeleff’s staff, and 
therefore in direct relation with the present Russian War 
Minister, General Kuropatkin, chief of the staff to Skobeleff, 
and he also accompanied Skobeleff in the expedition which 
added the Turcoman districts of Transcaspia to the territory 
of the Russian Empire. His experiences in these two wars 
were embodied in one of the best military records ever writ- 
ten, which might serve as a text for his brother’s pictures. 
Colonel Verestchagin agrees with the authorities already men- 
tioned that a new Chinese uprising against the foreigner is 
inevitable. 


Reports of revolutionary successes are once more drifting 
in from Venezuela. News from the eastern districts tells 
us that Carupano and Barcelona are now in the hands of the 
Matos party, the latter city having been recently captured by 
the revolutionary generals Monagas and Pablo Guzman. Gen- 
eral Rolando has once more assumed a strong position in the 
neighborhood of Guatire, where, it will be remembered, he 
suffered a defeat a few weeks ago, his army being broken up 
and scattered over the country. We are further told that 
the revolutionists are steadily drawing nearer to Caracas, 
maintaining what is something like a loose blockade of the 
capital on the land side, while all the western part of the re- 
public, with the exception of the city of Cumana, is in the 
hands of the insurgents. From Caracas itself comes the 
assertion that President Castro has been unable to call a ses- 
sion of Congress, because not enough members to form a 
quorum are available. Finally, news reaches us from Wil- 
lemstad, the port of the Dutch island of Curacao, that a 
steamer from Maracaibo has just touched at that port with 
less than one-third of her usual cargo, amongst which there 
is no coffee. The reason for this is that the new export 
duties by which President Castro is trying to recoup him- 
self for the customs dues which are to be paid to the pow- 
ers are so heavy as to be prohibitive. Maracaibo merchants 
say they are more ruinous than the blockade, and it is evi- 
dent that the probable result will be an entire cessation of 
Venezuela’s export trade, a great curtailment of her imports, 
and the consequent dwindling of the revenue of the state to 
a point which will make any useful activities impossible. It 
becomes daily clearer that, while President Castro evidently 
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excels his opponents in fighting power, his dictatorship is 
increasingly ruinous for Venezuela. 


Reports from Macedonia are somewhat discouraging. It 
seems that the various revolutionary movements throughout 
the country, having made considerable preparations for an 
uprising against Turkey in the spring, are unwilling to be 
balked of their sport, so to speak, merely because Russia and 
Austria have prevailed upon Abdul Hamid to initiate or at 
least to promise certain reforms. We have several reports of 
hard fighting from the well-known centres of trouble in the 
three Turkish provinces which we group under the general 
and misleading name of Macedonia; misleading, because the 
name suggests Greek affinities, while the real relations of 
the country are Slavonic, and to that extent rather anti- 
Hellenic. The already famous Boris Saraffoff has scored a 
victory over the Turkish troops near the village of Vladino- 
rovo, and the losses of the government troops appear to have 
been severe. Similar attacks on Turkish troops have taken 
place, or at least are reported to have taken place, in three 
other districts, and in each case the result has been a victory 
for the revolutionaries. This is in one sense very unfortunate 
for the ultimate welfare of their cause; for Russia has al- 
ready declared that she will only bring pressure to bear on 
the Sultan so long as the Slav populations of the three prov- 
inces remain tranquil; and it is obvious that these guerilla 
fights will render the conversion of the gendarmerie into a 
Christian and Slavonic body, in the sense desired by Russia 
and Austria, doubly difficult. This is in the last degree to 
be regretted, for the peaceful influence of Russia, and the 
gradual melioration of local conditions resulting from this 
influence, are about the last hope of the maltreated peasants, 
as the feeling in Russia against any armed intervention is 
steadily gaining’ force. 


By a very amusing coincidence, two distinguished European 
personages recently delivered opinions as to the general char- 
acter, prospects, morals, and manners of our country, on the 
same day. These two opinions are diametrically opposite; 
the one being vinegar and the other milk and honey. The 
acetic criticism comes from Germany, the spokesman being 
Professor Adolf Wagner, of the Berlin University. He be- 
gins by asserting that the Monroe Doctrine is a colossal piece 
of assumption. Such a doctrine, he says, was never forced on 
a conquered nation. Neither England nor Russia nor Na- 
poleon at the height of his power ever made a similar pre- 
tension. Neither geographical nor historical relations justify 
us in our wild undertaking, nor do the really dominant in- 
terests of the United States share the extreme temerity of 
our government. To this he adds an even sharper sting: it 
is only the divisions of European polities, he tells us, and the 
lack of solidarity of the interests of middle, western, and 
southern Europe, “which hitherto have been, and will re- 
main, the chief seats of human civilization,” that explains why 
Europe, why Germany even, takes this empty pretension into 
consideration. There is something very refreshing in this 
naive egotism, this candid self-appreciation; and hardly less 

“amusing is Professor Wagner’s patrenizing tolerance of the 
elements of culture which Italy and France and Spain have 
given so abundantly to the world. He tells us that he, as 
a member of the Germanic race, does not want to see the 
Romanic element pressed to the wall, because it is indis- 
pensable to the world’s civilization, “and is a necessary com- 
plement to Germanic culture.” He finally asks what the 
United States has vet done of importance for the real civili- 
zation of the world, apart from some technical and business 
spheres. What has the United States done that has de- 
served to be named in the same breath with the achievements 
of Italy and France? And Professor Wagner pauses for 
a reply. 


At about the same hour, one of the Romanic representatives, 
to wit, the Marchese di Rudini, was trying to answer this 
very question; and, according to this distinguished person- 
age, the answer is as follows: The United States has already 
attained the most advanced form of modern civilization, after 
having eliminated all the old forms by a process of Dar- 
winian selection. The progress of this American civilization 
will not tend toward decadence, as is the case with the old 
civilizations of Europe. The Latin races, the Marchese tells 
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us, “are petrified in a proletariat too ignorant to rise. higher, 


_ a bourgeoisie crystallized in a parasitic bureaucratic mould, 


and an aristocracy falling into ruins through its own weak- 
ness.” That is sufficiently crushing; almost as crushing as 
Matthew Arnold’s famous epigram about his own country: 
“An upper class materialized, a middle class vulgarized, a 
lower class brutalized.” The Marchese considers it natural 
that Americans should regard as immoral that European so- 
ciety of which the instruments are human passions and weak- 
nesses, which is perishing in the struggle between individ- 
uals, and of which the ideal is victorious parasitism. He 
contrasts this decadent Europe with the United States, where 
all conflicts are exclusively economic, for the development of 
wealth, and where the democratic problem is continually 
being solved in its entire political economic complexity, “ the 
result being a commonwealth composed of individuals all 
equally laborious, all prosperous, free, and strong.” The 
Marchese has our best thanks. He and Professor Wagner 
should really know each other. 


Without knowing it, this eminent German professor and 
others of his nation are rendering us a service by the frank- 
ness with which they divulge the convictions of their far- 
sighted and resolute countrymen. As they say, the Mon- 
roe Doctrine is a mere bugaboo, fit only to frighten children, 
unless we have behind it a naval force superior to that of any 
European power, with the exception of Great Britain and 
France. Great Britain has nothing to fear from the Monroe 
Doctrine; indeed, it operates indirectly as a safeguard of 
Canada and her other American possessions against conquest 
by any foreign power except the United States. As for 
France, we shall never again be brought so near to a collision 
as we were during our war with Spain, when the instinctive 
sympathy for a Latin-American neighbor was intensified by 
the fact that a very large part of the bonds issued by the 
Madrid government were owned in Paris. For the knowledge 
that the doctrine has no important enemy but Germany we 
have to thank the leaders of German opinion as we, have named 
above. They build better than they know, but they build on 
the wrong side of the Atlantic. The Anglo-German demon- 
stration against Venezuela, and the disclosure of the motives 
which prompted one of the allies, simply had the effect of 
causing the American Congress in the session just concluded 
to provide for the construction of five battle-ships instead 
of two. We could build ten, or even fifteen. battle-ships a year, 
and still leave a surplus of income over expenditure, whereas 
Germany has already overstrained her fiscal resources by her 
present naval programme. It is simply impossible for a 
poor country like Germany to keep pace with the United 
States, considered as a sea power, from the moment that the 
American people are awakened to the exigencies by which they 
are confronted. We ought to be grateful to the German pro- 
fessors for hastening the awakening. 


The London Spectator, which has shown repeatedly that 
it understands the American people much better than any 
other English newspaper, explained the other day to its read- 
ers how and why Emperor William II. has failed to divert 
American good-will from England to Germany. We may 
here say, what the Spectator omits to state, that the late Ger- 
man ambassador, Dr. von Holleben, took the right course in 
one respect.. That is to say, he sought the acquaintance and 
respect of men of light and leading. That he gained it is 
evident from the fact that Harvard University made him a 
Doctor of Laws, a distinction which, so far as we know, has 
never been conferred on any other foreign minister, and 
which certainly nobody would have dreamed of conferring 
upon Lord Pauncefote. It was no fault of Dr. von Holleben’s 
that his sage and successful programme was interrupted and 
frustrated by silly and abortive overtures of the Emperor’s 
own devising. The responsibility for these foolish and futile 
demonstrations should be placed where it belongs, on. the 
shoulders of William II. himself, and not where the Spectator 
mistakenly puts it, on those of the high-minded and far- 
sighted representative of the German Empire. It is not Dr. 
von Holleben, but his imperial master, who must be credited, 
or discredited, with the fatuous attempts to influence Ameri- 
can public opinion by the visit of Prince Henry of Prussia, 
and through the christening of a royal yacht by Miss Roose- 
velt. Nobody knew better than the late German ambassador 



























































































that for royal princes, as such, the American people care not 
the snap of a finger, and that, in their judgment, as regards 
the christening of the yacht, Miss Roosevelt was the be- 
stower, and not the recipient, of honor. All this, which is 
the A B C of knowledge concerning American sentiment, was 
familiar to Dr. von Holleben, but it seems to have been more 
inscrutable than the cuneiform characters of Chaldea to the 


Kaiser. 





Especially is it an act of cruel injustice on the Emperor’s 
part to make his diplomatic representative at Washing- 
ton a scapegoat for the astounding blunder of offering a statue 
of Frederick the Great to the United States. As Mr. Mon- 
cure D. Conway has conclusively shown, the story about Fred- 
erick’s sending a sword to Washington is a myth without an 
atom of foundation. As for the refusal to permit German 
mercenaries, hired by England for use against the American 
colonies, to traverse Prussian territory, Frederick was avowed- 
ly prompted, not by any sympathy for rebels, but by the feel- 
ing that if German blood were to be spilled at all, it had bet- 
ter be spilled in Europe. Once more: although repeatedly re- 
quested to follow the example of France, Spain, and Holland, 
and recognize the United States as an independent confedera- 
tion, Frederick the Great declined to do anything of the kind, 
and persisted in his declination until some time after the in- 
dependence of the colonies had been recognized by England 
herself. In other words, if priority of recognition is to be the 
test, a statue of George III. should precede one of Frederick 
the Great at Washington. 


In the British Parliament, the most interesting thing is 
the possibility, the probability even, that Winston Churchill 
may form a fourth party, of Conservative malcontents, after 
the manner of his gifted and pugnacious sire, Lord Ran- 
dolph. His attack on the government’s war policy, or, to be 
aecurate, the war policy of Mr. Brodrick, was the most in- 
spiriting feature of the new session; and he has a fair follow- 
ing of young bloods-of the Tory party, who will at least make 


the reports of the debates in the Commons somewhat more ' 


lively reading. It is doubtful if they will do much more, 
however; for the government has a strong majority, and, 
more important, it has a weak and nerveless Opposition. It 
seems likely, strange as it may seem, that the government will 
have more or less active support from the Irish Nationalists, 
who will probably receive a modified home-rule scheme from 
the very party which came into existence to defeat home 
rule. This will be a realization of one of Parnell’s prophecies; 
for, in spite of the numerous measures favoring Ireland 
fathered by Gladstone, that venerable statesman never won 
the confidence of his Irish allies. Indeed, Parnell himself 
used to call him the “ Grand Old Spider,” a sufficiently satiri- 
cal epithet, though not one altogether undeserved by that 
colossal spinner of webs. One would be interested to know 
what agreement was reached between Mr. Wyndham and Mr. 
Redmond as a condition precedent to the liberation of so 
many Irish members recently imprisoned in Ireland under 
the Crimes Act; but perhaps the voters of the next few 
divisions will give the secret away. So far, while the Na- 
tionalists have not in a body voted for the government, they 
have on several occasions abstained from voting against it, 
and have thereby done solid service to Mr. Balfour and his 
friends. Perhaps there is some highly occult relation between 
this and the new Irish Land Bill. 


With the exception of the Saturday Review and two or three 
other newspapers unfriendly to the United States, the Brit- 
ish press is exhibiting impatience at the dissatisfaction with 
which the Alaskan Boundary Treaty is received in Canada. 
The Canadians will soon discover that far-sighted Englishmen 
regard the good-will of the United States as of incomparably 
more importance to Great Britain than is the so-called loy- 
alty of the Dominion, which declines to contribute a dollar 
to the support of the Imperial navy. It has come to be well 
understood in London that with the friendship of the United 
States the British Empire might defy the rest of the world, 
whereas our enmity would be a death-blow, because, in the 
event of war between’ the two countries, we should cut off 
not only the food supplies which England is accustomed to 
receive from us, but also those which she might hope to get 
from Canada. We should simply have to occupy the rail- 
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ways running from the Northwestern Territories of the Do- 
minion to the seacoast. Thus it is evident that Canada, 
which will do nothing for the mother country in time of peace, 
could do nothing for her in time of war without the consent 
of the United States. It follows that while Imperialist senti- 
ment would doubtless cause Great Britain to fight for the re- 
tention of all her other colonies, it is no longer to her interest 
to retain British North America. That may be a humiliating 
fact for the hyperfervid loyalists of Canada, but a fact it in- 
disputably is. If the Canadian Liberals should now revert 
to the annexationist policy which at one time some of them 
were inclined to favor, they may be sure that the mother coun- 
try would wish them Godspeed. It would be superfluous to 
point out what the Dominion would gain in wealth and popu- 
lation by free access to the markets of the great American re- 
public. 


We are now in the fifth year since the city of Manila was 
surrendered to American troops, and since the Philippines 
were cut off from free access to the Spanish market. What 
have we done since then to replace the market of which the 
Philippine products were by our own act deprived; or, in 
other words, what have we done to stimulate and sustain the 
industries of our insular possessions in the Far East which 
henceforward must look to us exclusively for prosperity and 
progress? The shameful truth must be acknowledged that 
we have done next to nothing. We have treated the products 
of the Philippines precisely as if they were the products of a 
foreign state, except that we have consented to make the 
derisory reduction of twenty-five per cent. of the Dingley 
rates in their favor. There is absolutely no excuse for this 
monstrous discrimination against a particular part of the 
American domain. The Philippines did not petition to be 
annexed to the United States; we annexed them against their 
will; and the least thing we can do with any show of de- 
cency is to give them a substitute for the Spanish market, 
from which, as belonging to a foreign country, they are now 
debarred. What possible reason can be advanced for treating 
the Philippines less generously and less justly than we have 
treated Porto Rico? Only for a very short time did we deny 
to Porto-Rican products freedom of access to our markets. 
The bar was quickly lifted, and with beneficent results to 
both parties. It turned out that justice, like mercy, is twice 
blessed, blessing him that gives no less abundantly than him 
who receives. It is true that the American market now takes 
five times as much of Porto-Rican products as it took in 
1897, but our exports fo the island exhibit a no less notable 
expansion. Last year we sent to Porto Rico commodities val- 
ued at nearly $12,200,000, our imports thence being $9,634,000. 


We may be asked, why has Porto Rico not received a 
form of government substantially identical with that pos- 
sessed by the Territories of Oklahoma, New Mexico, and 
Arizona, a form which would entitle her to a Delegate in the 
House of Representatives? We answer that, for the moment, 
such a form of government would be too dearly purchased. 
If Porto Rico became a Territory in the technical sense of 
the word, all internal-revenue taxes and customs duties col- 
lected would have to be sent to Washington and turned into 
the Federal Treasury. Now the internal-revenue taxes alone 
represent about a third of the total revenue of the island, and 
they are at present needed for indispensable local expendi- 
tures. As soon as Porto Rico can afford it, she will be organ- 
ized as a Territory, and will have a spokesman in the Lower 
House of Congress. We should add that it is no fault of our 
House of Representatives that the Filipinos have not been 
more liberally treated in the matter of customs duties. The 
House cut down the duties on Philippine products to twenty- 
five per cent. of the Dingley rates. It was the Senate which 
refused to reduce the rates on sugar and tobacco more than 
fifty per cent., and, at last, failed to pass the House bill, even 
in this mutilated condition. 


How are we to account for the fact that the Elkins act, with 
its rigorous provisions against rebates, has provoked scarcely 
a word of protest on the part of the common carriers aimed at, 
that is to say, the railway systems engaged in the transporta- 
tion of commodities from one State to another? Are we to 
assume that the common carriers have not been accustomed to 
violate the law against rebates which previously stood upon 
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the statute-book? Or shall we rather draw the inference that 
railway-managers regard the detection of rebates or preferences 
as practically impossible? There is no doubt that railway 
presidents have repeatedly promised one another to prevent 
their agents from offering secret inducements for traffic. At 
the same time, the agents know perfectly well that the presi- 
dents, their employers, do not wish to see the business of 
their roads diminished. Consequently, they look upon the 
order to offer important shippers no inducement for their traffic 
as a counsel of perfection, obedience to which would be ir- 
reconcilable with the work expected of them. Touching this 
point, a correspondent of the Philadelphia Press has lately re- 
ealled an anecdote of Samuel Sloan, who, on one occasion, 
when he was president of a trunk line, called his traffic, or 
general, manager into his office, and informed him that the 
principal railway presidents had agreed upon a schedule of 
rates which was to be faithfully observed. The schedule was 
to be printed, exposed in public places, and to be punctiliously 
carried out. The general manager heard the words, but he 
also detected an undertone that might have been unnoticed by 
ears less expert, and he likewise thought that he saw a mo- 
mentary twinkle in his employer’s eye that seemed to inti- 
mate, “ Observe these rules, but don’t let any other railroad 
get our traffic away from us.” As a matter of fact, no other 
railroad did, yet no breach of faith was ever brought home to 
the general manager by his employer. 


It is a remarkable fact that of all the constitutional mon- 
archs in Europe the most disreputable has the most power. 
We refer, of course, to King Leopold II. of Belgium, whose 
escapades have been for many years of a kind in comparison 
with which those of Louis XV. were conducted with discre- 
tion and enveloped in mystery. Strange to say, although, 
from one point of view, his life has been one which would de- 
bar him from any respectable middle-class household in Eng- 
land or the United States, the masses of his subjects could 
not if they were Moslems regard his sexual divagations with 
more indulgence. The recent attempt to assassinate him un- 
doubtedly added to his popularity, and probably has pro- 
longed the life of his dynasty. It is no longer true of Leo- 
pold II. that he reigns but does not govern. The Belgian 
sovereigns were figureheads years ago, when the old-fashioned 
Liberals were in power, under the leadership of M. Frére- 
Orban, but since the Conservatives, who are almost exclusive- 
ly Catholics, have had no formidable rivals except the So- 
cialists, the King’s personal influence has become a political 
factor of the first magnitude. He is even more powerful to- 
day in Belgium than George III. was in England during the 
first twenty-four years of his reign. Not content with the 
exercise of indirect and surreptitious pressure through the 
responsible ministers, he has of late not hesitated to place him- 
self in direct and open relation with the people and the peo- 
ple’s representatives in the Lower House of the Belgian 
Parliament. In an address on New-Year’s day to the presid- 
ing officer of the Brussels Chamber of Deputies, he even pro- 
pounded the principle that it was the sovereign’s duty when, 
in his judgment, the country’s interests should demand it, 
to take the initiative in matters concerning which the Parlia- 
ment could be consulted later. Nor was this a merely aca- 
demic declaration intended to sound public sentiment. He 
has actually carried out the principle, having just announced 
his intention to develop the. coal-mines, recently discovered 
in Belgium, at the expense of the state, without waiting for 
any authorization on the part of the national legislature. 





Those Englishmen who imagine and assert that in the 
United States the dollar is almighty overlook the profound re- 
spect, amounting at times almost to reverence, with which 
Americans regard men, like Ralph Waldo Emerson, who be- 
lieve in plain living and high thinking. Emerson has had 
many disciples in public as well as in private life, and the 
position which they occupy in the esteem and confidence of 
their fellow-citizens is one unapproached by any of our multi- 
millionaires. A few years ago the annual income of one 
member of the Federal Senate was reputed to exceed $14,000,- 
000 from one source alone. So far as we know, that gentle- 
man’s voice has never been heard but twice in the Senate- 
Chamber, and were he to speak oftener he would be listened to 
with more surprise than respect. On the other hand, there 
is no Senator who deserves and commands so much attention 
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when he rises to discuss a public question as does the Hon. 
George F. Hoar, of Massachusetts; indeed, we do not hesitate 
to say that, since the death of Daniel Webster, there has 


~ never been a Senator whose utterances bear so well the search- 


ing test of type. Yet this man, who for a quarter of a cen- 
tury has worthily represented the commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts in the Upper House of the Federal Legislature, has 
never known what it is to possess so modest an income even 
as two thousand dollars a year, outside of his salary. Up to 
a twelvemonth ago, he had been unable to rent even a humble 
dwelling, but had lived in boarding-houses, some tolerable, 
some intolerable, during the whole of his useful and honorable 
eareer in Washington. Has the fact impaired his social dig- 
nity or his political weight? We reply, not an iota. That is 
a truth well known to men who have lived in the Federal 
capital, and it is a truth as creditable to the American people 
as it is to Senator Hoar himself. 





We thoroughly understand the motives which prompted 
the Virginia Legislature to pass a bill providing for placing 
a statue of General Robert E. Lee in Statuary Hall at Wash- 
ington. Of the many illustrious Virginians, it is doubtful 
whether Jefferson, or even the Father of his Country himself, 
is more beloved and honored by the inhabitants of the Old 
Dominion than is Robert E. Lee. Memorable was his service 
to Virginia, and never will she cease to cherish his memory. 
He was a great man and a good man. He did not wish to 
see his State secede from the Union, but, when she did, he fol- 
lowed her. The conviction that his State had a right to secede 
if she chose, and that, she having done so, it was his duty 
to uphold her, was shared, not only by almost all the con- 
temporary statesmen in the Southern States, but also by 
Josiah Quincy and many New England statesmen in the first 
fifteen years of the nineteenth century. It will, therefore, be 
as impossible for the future American historian, however de- 
voted to the Union he may be, to dispute the rectitude of Lee’s 
motives as it will be to belittle his military abilities. The 
truth, however, is not always timely. There is some reason 
to apprehend that the hour has not yet come when the or- 
ganization known as the Grand Army of the Republic, and 
the Republican majority in Congress, will welcome the erec- 
tion in Statuary Hall of a statue of Robert E. Lee, or of any 
other eminent generals who fought for the right of secession. 
Congress has to act upon the acceptance of the statue, and it 
may heed the protest of the Grand Army of the Republic, 
should one be made. 





In the Almanach de Gotha there is much suggestive reti- 
cence concerning the whereabouts and occupations of certain 
members of the families deemed sufficiently noble to figure 
in that classical compilation. The relatively modest annual 
Perthes’s Almanach, which deals with the German nobility 
of all ranks, is much more outspoken. In the latest edition 
it acknowledges that thousands of waiters, coachmen, bar- 
keepers, miners, and other workmen in the United States are 
recruited from the German nobility. Even in the fatherland 
itself, the names of the very oldest nobles appear not only 
in the highest ranks of the army, but in the lists of coach- 
men and common laborers. In France, under the ancien 
régime, there used to be a nollesse de la robe, composed en- 
tirely of judges and lawyers, but in Germany it seems that 
when a man of noble birth has to earn his living, he seldom 
has brains or education enough to succeed at the bar. In the 
great city of Berlin only a single lawyer is of noble birth, 
while, on the other hand, the urban directory enumerates hun- 
dreds of noble names in the lists of commercial agents, con- 
stables, skilled and unskilled laborers. In other words, the 
state of things in Berlin, as regards the dégringolade of many 
members of noble families, is rapidly approaching that which 
obtains in St. Petersburg, where the saying is current that 
if you fling a stone into a crowd of hackmen on the Nevski 
Prospekt you cannot fail to hit a prince. Of course, the cause 
of the phenomenon in both Germany and Russia is the cus- 
tom of transmitting the father’s title to all of his male de- 
scendants, instead of to his eldest son alone, as is the custom 
in Great Britain. Where the eldest son alone retains the 
title, together with most of the estate, the prestige of the 
family is kept up, and there is always somebody through whose 
influence the minor’ members of the clan may hope to secure 
advancement. In France, under the ancien régime, there 

























































































existed a species of compromise between the German and the 
{Snglish systems. The eldest son, on his father’s death, took the 
latter’s highest title; the second son, the second title, if there 
was one, and so on; but even the youngest male member of a 
large noble family had the title of chevalier. 


It seems to be practically impossible to convince some per- 
sons of what ought to be self-evident, namely, that the text 
of the Constitution of the United States cannot be altered or 
amended in the slightest particular except by the machinery 
for emendation expressly provided in the text of the document 
itself. A paragraph is going the rounds of the press to the 
effect that the question whether the “ United States ” should 
be regarded as a plural or as a singular noun has been definite- 
ly settled by the Committee on Revision of the Laws, which, it 
seems, in reviewing the Federal Statutes, has presumed to 
decide that the United States is. No committee of either 
House of Congress has the power to decide the question, nor 
would even an act of Congress possess the requisite authority. 
That question is settled by the Constitution itself. Thus, in 
Article I., Section [X., Clause 7, we read, “No title of no- 
bility shall be granted by the United States, and no person 
holding any office of profit or trust under them shall,” ete. 
Again, in Article IT., Section I., Clause 7, we read, “ He [the 
President] shall not receive within that period [the period for 
which he shall have been elected] any emolument from the 
United States or any of them.” Once more: Article III., Sec- 
tion ITT., Clause 1, says, “ Treason against the United States 
shall consist only in levying war against them, or in adhering 
to their enemies.” But, it may be said, the amendments made 
to the Constitution during the reconstruction period practi- 
cally transformed the United States from a confederation 
into a nation, and thus the noun which had previously been 
plural was made singular. We answer, first, that no change 
in the number of the noun, or any other change in the style 
of the Constitution, can be made except by a constitutional 
amendment; and, secondly, that one of the amendments re- 
ferred to itself recognizes “ United States ” as a plural noun. 


The first section of the Thirteenth Amendment runs as fol- 
lows: “ Neither slavery nor involuntary servitude, except as 
a punishment for crime, whereof the party shall have been 
duly convicted, shall exist within the United States, or any 
place subject to their jurisdiction.” We have here said enough 
to prove that “United States” cannot be made a singular 
noun by any committee on revision of the laws, nor by Con- 
gress itself, nor by any power on earth, except the power em- 
bodied in the alternative methods of constitutional emenda- 
tion prescribed by the Constitution itself. The last time when 
the diction of our Federal organic law could be changed in the 
minutest particular, except by a constitutional amendment, 
was when, in the last days of the Philadelphia Convention, the 
document was referred to the committee on style. In the 
text reported by that committee, and adopted by the conven- 
tion, the term “ United States” is a plural noun; and so it 
must remain until the Legislatures or State conventions of 
three-fourths of the States shall decree otherwise. We may 
add that had the committee on style ventured to make the 
“United States” a singular noun, the change would have 
forthwith provoked protest from the Philadelphia Convention, 
for the reason that the whole theory of State Rights would 
have been obviously involved. The Constitution would never 
have been adopted by the requisite majority—nine States— 
had the term descriptive of the proposed confederation, to- 
wit, the “ United States,” been made a singular noun. 


Miss Gertrude Atherton, who has done more than any one 
else in recent years to call to the minds of Americans the 
fact that they have failed to acknowledge fitly the transcendent 
greatness of that marvellous man of genius in statecraft 
Alexander Hamilton, has now fallen afoul of some of Ham- 
ilton’s admirers. She has admitted that the news that he was 
of illegitimate birth almost made her ill, and has added to 
this statement the words, “Both enthusiasm and imagi- 
nation would shrivel were I obliged to accept as a fact that 
Alexander Hamilton had.negro blood in him.” Miss Ather- 
ton is pointedly rebuked for acknowledging this prejudice. 
Yet the confession certainly does not hurt her as a student, 
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nor even as a eulogist and glorifier of Hamilton. The un- 
fortunate prejudice itself would undoubtedly be entertained 
by a good many people who would not have the frankness to 
confess it; and if in the face of the suspicion Miss Atherton 
has been able to retain every shred of her sentiment for 
Hamilton, we are forced by her confession to entertain new 
respect for the compelling genius of the man and the power 
of his very wonderful story. A certain American Southerner, 
who was a warm partisan of the Cuban revolutionary cause, 
and who also entertained all the prejudices of his section 
against social contact with the African race, was asked what 
he would do if Antonio Maceo came to visit him. A little 
shiver passed over him, but he answered, “I would entertain 
him as an equal.” One honored his Cuban enthusiasm all 
the more for that shiver of race pride. We like, in this con- 
scious age, to have a biographer—even a biographer of ro- 
mances—confess his prejudices, and then ride over them rough- 
shod. It is much better than to have him say nothing about 
them, and let them color everything he says and does. As for 
Hamilton, it is to be said that if he had negro blood it did 
not hurt him. He was one of the world’s greatest men. His 
part in the making of the American republic was second only 
to Washington’s, and he should be honored next to Washing- 
ton. The rest of the world owes him a larger tribute than 
it supposes, for the triumph of the principles of constructive 
statesmanship which he conceived has affected the history of 
other lands than curs—notably, beyond all doubt, that of the 
new German Empire. 





It may be asked if American domestic habits have not 
something to do with the frequent breakdown of American 
nerves. In perhaps the majority of cases, in cities at least, 
the day is admirably arranged so as to give the business man 
no rest whatever until he gets into bed. It has come within 
our observation that, in our civilization, there are three sys- 
tems of living out the ordinary working-day. There is the 
French system, which is that of the continent of Europe in 
zeneral; there is the English system; and there is the Ameri- 
can system. The last combines the chief features of the 
other two. The Englishman goes to work late and comes 
away early; but during working-hours he works all the time. 
His luncheon is light, and eaten hastily—perhaps at his 
desk. For this he makes up by a leisurely breakfast and a 
leisurely dinner; while he has the early part of the morning 
and the latter part of the afternoon to himself. The French- 
man, on the other hand, goes to work early, and works hard 
till noon. The American is apt to underrate the energy 
with which the Frenchman works while he is working. But 
at noon work ceases, and he sits down to an abundant meal, 
well cooked, well served, and eaten with appetite and in peace. 


After his déjeuner he has his petit verre, his smoke, and per- 
haps a game of dominoes or cards; while he discusses politics, 
the arts, or the topics of the day. He takes his two hours of re- 
freshment as a matter of course; he has no prickings of con- 
science at wasting time, nor searchings of heart lest some one 
else should “get ahead of him.” Even the laborer, who in 
America eats his cold midday meal in a ditch or behind a 
pile of boards. generally sits down in Europe to a decent table, 
deftly served, and, however coarse his food, has time to 
eat otherwise than as the lower animals. Then, with mind 
cleared and cheered, and body strengthened and refreshed, 
laboring-man and business man return to their tasks, to work 
hard and late. The American system, as we have said, com- 
bines the chief features of the other two. The American 
goes to work early, like the Frenchman; like the Frenchman, 
he works hard; like the Frenchman, he works late; but, like 
the Englishman, he takes no time to himself at midday. His 
juncheon is the merest “snack”; it is often cooked badly and 
served worse; it is oftener still, perhaps, drawn from a pa- 
per in his pocket, and not served at all. As for any in- 
tellectual repose or mental distraction from the grim facts 
of work—not only is it not thought of, but the very idea would 
be laughed to scorn. From the moment of setting forth to 
the moment of return mind and body alike are deprived of 
their proper nourishment and rest. It is scarcely strange, 
therefore, that Europe should be rich in elegant American 
widows and orphans, and the churchyards at home too full 
of young men’s graves. 



































































































The Special Session and the 
Canal 


THE other day Mr. Depew announced to 
the Senate that it was on trial. No one who 
has read the current literature of the last 
six months has any doubt of the truth of 
this, but much more immediate is the fact 
that the Democratic party in the Senate is 
on trial. 

It is the natural tendency of the aggres- 
sive politician to think that the way to 
public favor is through opposition to his 
party’s antagonists at every point. There 
is certainly no easier way to avoid thinking, 
a hard task for most of us, and, sometimes, 
there is no easier road to defeat. The real 
way to secure public favor is, of course, by 
gratifying or winning over public opinion. 
This involves a knowledge of what existing 
public opinion is, and, necessarily, the man 
who assumes that it is precisely opposite to 
the opinion of his political adversary, is 
much more likely to be wrong than right if 
that adversary happens to be in power. The 
Democratic Senators have not of late shown 
much sense of public sentiment. Many of 
the old leaders have assumed the acceptance 
of Republican policies to be wisest, a state 
of mind that is quite as irrational as the 
opposite one to which we have referred. 
Now, however, that Mr. Gorman is back, 
and the party has thereby gained a new 
and a real leader, it was falsely assumed 
that the pending treaties are to be opposed 
by the Democrats for no other reason than 
that they constitute the party of opposition, 
and, consequently, must be against any 
policy that is Republican,—the policy of 
either the Administration, which is one 
thing, or of the party leaders, which is 
quite another thing. 

There has been no public sentiment in re- 
cent times so easily understood as that on 
the question of an isthmian canal. The man 
or the party which fails to grasp it is open 
to suspicion. It is either utter folly or 
corruption which determines its attitudes. 
Senator Morgan we can comprehend. He is 
as honest a man as ever sat in the United 
States Senate, but he has apparently staked 
his reputation and his career on _ the 
Nicaragua route, and is obsessed. We can 
pity him, ‘but we cannot condemn him. On 
this question, however, touching which his 
long and special studies ought to make him 
an expert, his opinion is worthless, and if 
his party had helped him to gain his fight 
against the Panama route, it too would have 
become worthless, and would have demon- 
strated, at least as far as its leaders in the 
Senate are concerned, its utter valuelessness 
to the country. 

There are times in the history of every 
government when a statesman must obey im- 
plicitly the public sentiment of the country 
which he helps to govern. Elizabeth held 
no more with Puritanism than did Charles 
I.; but Elizabeth knew her nation, and she 
yielded when she had to yield, and that 
with a graciousness which made the Com- 
mons believe that she was the real defender 
of their inheritance, while Charles I. stood 
so obstinately in the way of political 
theories that had been written down more 
than four hundred years before he was 
crowned that he lost his head. Now the 
Democratic Senator who, in the slightest de- 
gree, helped to defeat the Panama canal 
treaty was as foolish as was Charles I. If he 
had been backed by his party in the Senate, 
the party would not soon be permitted to gov- 
ern this country. The people of the United 
States favor the construction of an isthmian 
canal. Many believe that the transcon- 
tinental railroads are opposed to such a 
canal. In this they are mistaken, for the 
railroads are wiser than they are some- 
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times thought to be. However, some people 
are bound to hold that opposition to the 
canal means subserviency to the railroads, 
or something worse. With the majority the 
railroads do not figure, but these are eager 
for an interoceanic canal, and they are sin- 
cerely in earnest, even enthusiastic, in their 
desire that this country should construct, 
own, and operate the water-way between the 
Atlantic and Pacific oceans. Moreover, the 
country has settled down to the conviction 
that the Panama route is the only one that 
is to be thought of. In reaching this con- 
clusion, public opinion has vindicated it- 
self, and once more proved its soundness; 
for the Panama route is the choice of prac- 
tically all the engineers who have investi- 
gated all the routes, and, with most of them, 
it is the only route. 

We are quite safe in saying that uniess 
the Panama route had been adopted no canal 
would be constructed. This result would have 
confirmed the suspicions of those who believe 
that the transcontinental railroads were be- 
hind all opposition to the canal treaty, but 
what is of more importance to all who were 
contemplating opposition was the fact that 
the failure of the Panama treaty, and the 
consequent postponement, perhaps the ulti- 
mate defeat of any canal, would have excited 
public wrath that the party responsible for 
the defeat of the enterprise would have suf- 
fered enormously. If it had been the Demo- 
crats, they would be likely to stay “ out of 
business ” for some years. In other words, 
opposition to the Panama canal treaty was 
opposition to public opinion. Nor was the 
public deceived by specious arguments 
against “this particular treaty,” or against 
any of its provisions. The country believed 
that Mr. Hay had negotiated a good treaty, 
a treaty which gave us all that we needed 
for the construction, the ownership, the 
maintenance, and the defence of the canal. 
No one can convince the American peo- 
ple that this is not true, any more than Mr. 
Morgan can now convince us that the canal 
ought to have been built at Nicaragua in- 
stead of at Panama. If any Senator had in- 
sisted on a provision giving to this coun- 
try the fee in the strip of land through 
which the canal is to run, instead of a per- 
petual lease, the country would have under- 
stood that the proposed amendment was, in 
essence, veiled hostility to the canal itself; 
for we all know that the constitution of Co- 
lombia prohibits the alienation of land to 
a foreign government, and that a perpetual 
lease is not only all that is sufficient, but all 
that it is possible to obtain. In the same 
way, an effort to provide for the fortifica- 
tion of the canal would deceive no one, for 
we all know that that project was long since 
laughed out of court because it was once 
medieval policy, but is now archaic non- 
sense. The country would, in short, have 
interpreted any effort to amend the treaty 
as an effort to defeat it, and any effort 
to defeat the treaty as an effort to defeat 
the project of the canal itself. That the 
treaty has been ratified, notwithstanding 
Mr. Morgan, and Mr. Morgan’s position in 
the Democratic party, is of good augury 
for Mr. Gorman’s leadership. The first step 
in the trial of the party has been in its 
favor. It was at first reported that the 
Democrats intended to filibuster and to in- 
sist upon amendments such as we have out- 
lined, but, as it turned out, all the amend- 
ments proposed were non-partisan, al- 
though some of them might be called sec- 
tional. The vote was taken on Tuesday of 
this week, by consent of all Senators, in- 
cluding Mr. Morgan, who only insisted, in 
consideration of giving his assent, that his 
speech should be printed in the Record. Mr. 
Gorman is entitled to the chief credit for 
bringing Mr. Morgan to so speedy a sur- 
render. 



























































































The New Leadership of the 
Democracy 


THE ascendency of the conservative ele- 
ment in the Democratic party was definitely 
established, when, on the meeting of the 
Senate in extra session, the Democratic 
members of that body unanimously chose 
Senator Arthur P. Gorman, of Maryland, to 
be Chairman of their Steering Committee. 
There is no doubt that the leader of the 
Democratic minority in the next House of 
Representatives will act in concurrence with 
Senator Gorman, and Democrats, therefore, 
throughout the country may look forward to 
a reorganization of their party on sound 
and sensible lines, and to such an exhibition 
of political strategy and tactics as will en- 
able them to make the best of their oppor- 
tunities in 1904. The unanimity with which 
Mr. Gorman was selected for the post of 
leadership is, of course, a tribute to the 
reputation for astuteness and _ efficiency 
which he gained during his previous period 
of service in the Senate. The unanimity is 
also tantamount to an acknowledgment that 
the supreme needs of the Democratic party 
at this juncture are caution, sobriety, and 
sagacity. Nobody that knows Mr. Gorman 
would describe him as magnetic, but the 
Democracy is thoroughly tired of magnetism. 
It has taken eight years to recover from the 
electrifying shock which Mr. Bryan’s “ Cross 
of Gold” speech administered to the Chi- 
cago national convention. It has come to 
the conclusion that magnetism spells de- 
feat, and that calm, undemonstrative, long- 
headed leaders of the Gorman type are con- 
siderably more likely to bring the party to 
the promised land. Not even the late Presi- 
dent McKinley was a keener observer or 
better judge of public opinion and popular 
sentiment than is the junior Senator from 
Maryland. Under his guidance the Democ- 
racy is unlikely to make any flagrant mis- 
takes, or to miss any chance of regaining 
the confidence of the country. He has an- 
nounced no programme, nor is he expected 
to commit himself in advance regarding any 
public measure. He will cross bridges when 
he comes to them. If we recall, however, the 
positions which he took when he was former- 
ly the leader of the Democratic Senators, we 
may be certain that he will not suffer the 
party to array itself in vexatious and futile 
opposition to measures which visibly com- 
mend themselves to a large majority of the 
voters. We believe, for instance, that, had 
he occupied a place of authority in the Fifty- 
seventh Congress, the Aldrich financial bill, 
or the Fowler bill, or some amalgam of those 
projects, would have been allowed to pass, 
for he would have recognized the expedi- 
ency of relieving the stringency of the 
money - market. We believe, also, that he 
would have assured the enactment of the 
Philippine tariff bill, the failure to pass 
which involved a grievous violation of public 
duty on the part of the last Congress. 
Neither is he likely to countenance filibus- 
tering for private purposes, such as Sena- 
tor Tillman indulged in, when he forced the 
Conference Committee to sanction the pay- 
ment of a claim put forward by South Caro- 
lina, which by an official investigator had 
been pronounced unfounded. It was, by the 
way, an act of characteristic shrewdness to 
make Senator Tillman himself a member of 
the new Steering Committee. The Senator 
from South Carolina, who, hitherto, has 
often been inclined to act as a free lance, 
will henceforth be personally interested in 
the enforcement of discipline. 

The view of Senator Gorman’s elevation 
that will be taken by Mr. Bryan in his Com- 
moner will be interesting, though not very 
important. Unquestionably, it means the 
relegation of the silver element to the rear. 





We do not see how Mr. Bryan himself can 
fail to recognize this fact, although he said 
the other day that the control of the next 
Democratic national convention by the be- 
lievers in a gold standard was to his mind 
inconceivable. We are at a loss to under- 
stand how he reconciles such a statement 
with the record of the Kansas City conven- 
tion. Nobody knows better than Mr. Bryan 
that the reaffirmation of the silver plank 
was carried in the platform committee of 
that body by a single vote, and that the vote 
of the delegate from Hawaii. Unquestiona- 
bly, the opponents of free silver constituted 
a majority of that convention, and they 
were only muzzled by Mr. Bryan’s declara- 
tion that he would refuse a nomination un- 
less the silver plank were inserted in the 
platform. Such a threat will have no 
terrors in 1904, for Mr. Bryan will not be a 
candidate. Although, however, Mr. Gor- 
man’s accession to the Chairmanship of the 
Democratic Steering Committee in the Sen- 
ate must be looked upon as a’ yictory for the 
conservative element in his party, the 
junior Senator from Maryland is quite too 
skilful a tactician to antagonize Mr. Bryan 
in any unnecessary way. Not only will no 
attempt be made to drive Mr. Bryan out of 
the Democratic party, but every precaution 
will be taken to avoid giving him a pretext 
for bolting. We do not believe that Mr. 
Gorman will sanction any endeavor to dis- 
lodge the late Democratic candidate for the 
Presidency from such control as he at 
present exercises over the party organiza- 
tion in Nebraska. That would be an act of 
open war that Mr. Bryan’s friends might be 
expected to resent. It will be, in truth, a 
memorable achievement to reorganize the 
national Democracy without losing in one 
direction as many votes as may be gained 
in another. We believe the feat may be 
performed, however, and that Mr. Gorman 
is the man to do it. 





Tainted Money 


Any constant reader of the daily papers 
must be rather more struck with the gleams 
of light which find their way through the 
darkness of the world than the darkness 
itself. Amidst the general clamor of the 
talking, there is here and there some one, 
every now and then, who sets up a think- 
ing strong enough to be heard above the up- 
roar, and so convincing that it makes an 
end of controversy as to the right thing 
to be done, and ‘breaks a way for mankind 
to get on again in spite of the obscurity 
hemming us in. Such a one the Rev. Percy 
S. Grant, of the Church of the Ascension, 
seems to have been, and such a good work 
he seems to have done in an informal dis- 
course which he has delivered on the sub- 
ject of “Clean and Unclean Money,” with 
reference to the very prevalent misgiving 
whether educational and charitable institu- 
tions ought to take the gifts of guilty mill- 
ionaires. 

It appears, even to the worst doubters, 
that there are, in millionaires, as in deacons 
and fagots, odds which have to be taken 
in account by casuists dealing with the mo- 
rality of their benefactions. It would per- 
haps be going too far to say that there 
are good millionaires, but certainly some 
of them seem better than others, or, if 
not quite that, then worse. It is said, with 
what truth we cannot now declare, that some 
of them have got their millions by means 
that would have-railroaded minor offenders 
to the penitentiary on grooves treated to 
the point of the least resistance by the finest 
quality of lubricating of, and it has been 
supposed that their money has thus received 
a taint which all the perfumes of Arabia 
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will not sweeten, but which will indelibly 
impart itself to the touch of the taker. 
This is the contention which Dr. Grant met 
so boldly when he held that money itself 
could not be fouled by the foulest methods 
of acquisition, but was purified to the finest 
use by the mere fact of giving. He thought 
it generally understood that such gifts were 
expiations, reliefs of conscience, proofs that 
the giver was sorry. He noted that the 
thirty pieces of silver themselves were used 
for the common good, and he declared his 
belief that by giving and encouraging giv- 
ing we might reach a state when we would 
not try to wring the last cent from our 
neighbors. 

The common sense of all this is a form of 
piety which we could wish always to find 
in sermons, or even in sociological articles 
or addresses. In the meagre report of the 
discourse which the daily press vouchsafed 
we were not instructed how far Dr. Grant 
went in following the line of thought sug- 
gested: but with a little thinking of his 
own the reader will feel it penetrate to the 
darkest depths of his soul, or call them the 
most luminous heights. The preacher 
avouched a truth which no honest man will 
disown for his neighbor at least, if he does 
for himself. It would hardly be too much to 
say that all giving comes from a bad con- 
science, from the sense that we somehow have 
no right to more than suffices us for our 
daily needs. The contrary is defended by the 
whole machinery of the law, by all the the- 
ories and practices of civilization, but in 
his heart, where each of us is alone in that 
solitude so inaccessible to human fictions, 
each of us knows it true. Of course, the 
man who has not so much more than he 
needs does not feel himself so bad as the 
wicked person who has a great deal more, 
or that lost wretch who has so much more 
that he cannot compute it, and can hardly 
imagine it. But whether we have much more 
or little more than we need, we all give 
from the same bad conscience, and as we 
hope somehow to be forgiven for our own 
gifts, we have no right to spurn the gifts 
which come from others, or to stand with 
our cleanly scruples in the way of the atone- 
ments they wish to make. 

The preacher was right when he claimed 
that gifts took no taint from the greed of 
their givers. He was right when he de- 
manded for these the privilege of giving 
freely and fully. Their giving is restitution, 
of the same pathetic nature as that of the 
barons of old who rendered to the church 
of God the wealth that they had rent from 
the weak and poor. Let them give and give, 
and let no college president or library com- 
mittee, or board of trustees, assume to 
stand between the penitent and his Maker, 
with question of the purity of his money. 
“°Tis mine, *twas his, and has been slave 
to thousands.” It is said to talk, but it is 
really as dumb as the earth which men fur- 
row with their cannon and their ploughs 
alike, and which they sow with the grain 
of the harvest-field, or the corpses of the 
battle-field, and which makes no sign of 
consciousness to either. What we have to 
do, in order to keep our self-respect, is to 
guard ourselves from looking upon these 
penitents as philanthropists in disguise, or 
as beneficent altruists giving from the love 
of giving, and not from the fear of having 
got too much. In the presence of every 
such act of restitution, let us keep our eyes 
from being dazzled by the vastness of the 
sums bestowed. Let us remember that for 
some men to give a million is less than for 
others to give a postage-stamp. Let us 
never forget that it is the heart that really 
gives, and not the hand, but let us be very 
careful not to deny that a sore heart may 
be giving itself as well with the million as 
with the postage-stamp. It was what went 
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with the widow’s mite that consecrated it, 
not the smallness of the mite. Otherwise, 
the reader who gives nothing might indulge 
a spiritual pride at the expense of the reader 
who gives a great deal. 

Although Bird o’ Freedom Sawin made 
bold to say that— : 


They didn’t know everything down in Judee, 


still we have not much improved upon the 
morality of the great Casuist who taught 
by parable, and we can still learn wisdom 
from Him. From His teaching we know 
that there is more rejoicing in heaven over 
one millionaire that repenteth, than over 
ninety-and-nine just men who have only 
their doubts whether the millionaire’s money 
can be given without evil from its source 
such as would contaminate the taker. It is a 
terrible tempter, money is, but if he who has 
made it, and prizes it only as a rich man 
knows how to prize his money, can so far 
overcome its lure as to give it, why should 
not the taker be able to resist its corrupt- 
ing effects? It is to the danger of these 
that we are now exposed, and are likely to 
be exposed more and more, for the tide of 
giving has set in so strongly that no casuis- 
try, however mistaken, can stem it, and we 
are to look not at the origin of the money, 
but to its power over ourselves. If it does 
not buy our truth and honor, it can only do 
good, as the world now goes. 





Judge Grosscup and the 
Trusts 


Jupce Peter S. Grosscup of the United 
States Circuit Court, whose recent decision 
in the “Beef Trust” injunction suit has 
attracted wide notice and interest, is a judge 
who has never taken the vow of “ intel- 
lectual celibacy.” He is content to interpret 
the law when he is on the bench, but he is 
disposed to do his part as a citizen toward 
making law when he is off the bench. Al- 
most on the very day on which he delivered 
his opinion in this case, he also delivered 
a lecture before an academic body which is 
an original contribution to the present 
trust discussion. He decided in the morn- 
ing on the bench that the Beef Trust was a 
combination unlawful in the sight of the 
Sherman Act. In the evening on a lecture 
platform he said that consolidation had 
come to stay, and that if honestly organized 
and managed, it would turn out to be a step 
forward in the progress of mankind. It is 
not likely that his decision as a judge will 
be reversed by the Supreme Court; and it is 
quite as unlikely that his seemingly incon- 
sistent private opinion will be reversed by 
those who have a right to give an opinion 
on controverted industrial questions. 

The present problem is, however, primarily 
social and political. It is to restore the citi- 
zen to the status of proprietor. In the last 
ten or fifteen years, the period of consolida- 
tion, the small capitalists in numbers alarm- 
ing (from one point of view) have become 
employees. They have sold their businesses, 
and there has been a consequent swelling of 
deposits in the banks, national, State, and 
savings, and in loan and trust companies. 
During the last five years, covering the 
climax of consolidation, though the increase 
in wealth and population has gone on at the 
rate of twenty or twenty-five per cent. per 
ten years, the increase in deposits has been 
at the rate of more than 160 per cent. The 
inference to which one is compelled is that 
the people have changed the object of their 
investments. They have become lenders 
rather than proprietors—but standing aloof 
from both the dangers and the profits of 


‘proprietorship. And this because, as Judge 
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Grosscup says, of their want of trust in 
their country’s industrial corporations. 

It is true that the great sums deposited 
by the people “furnish most of the capital 
upon which modern consolidation is ex- 
ploited,” but this does not constitute the de- 
positors, proprietors. The borrowers are the 
owners; the lenders get no share in the 
country’s prosperity except the interest on 
deposits. And the fact that “they get so 
little and the borrower seemingly so much 
is the sore spot. It is this feeling—ill found- 
ed as it may be—that some one has cheated 
and some have been cheated in the distri- 
bution, which is driving the undiscerning 
toward public ownership and socialism. The 
menace of such a political and industrial 
system, consolidation has accentuated. But 
what is more serious, in narrowing the per- 
sonnel of the proprietorship of the country, 
it is “ detaching from the friends of property 
the great middle class of citizenship.” The 
peril is that this conservative force will in 
time swing to those whose attitude is al- 
ready opposed to property. And Judge 
Grosscup is forced to the question, “Can 
our old ideals stand against such an alli- 
ance?” His answer seeks to avert forever 
such a test. It carries its suggested remedy 
in the very phenomena which have attended 
consolidation—the people, the great middle 
class must be restored to proprietorship. 

But will they enter, to any large extent, 
the field of corporate ownership under any 
condition? His confidence that they will, if 
the fortunes of these enterprises are bound 
up in the legitimate vicissitudes of the busi- 
ness itself and not in over-strained organi- 
zation, rests upon these conditions: that we 
have a people to whom the acquirement of 
property is an instinct, possessed of finan- 
cial means and unafraid of corporate prop- 
erty merely as corporate property. With 
this instinct, with this financial equipment 
and this attitude on the part of the people 
at large, the “peopleization’’* of the pro- 
prietorship of the country is certain to 
come if only corporations are “ fairly or- 
ganized and conducted.” 

The novelty and originality of Judge 
Grosscup’s plan lies in its feature of govern- 
mental assurance. The government must ex- 
ercise its powers to reach and protect the 
would-be proprietor to the extent of guar- 
anteeing that the assets and proposed stock 
issue have been looked into “by some re- 
sponsible authority, and that their pro- 
portion to each other have been adjusted to 
conform to the known legal basis.” And 
once the corporation has been organized, it is 
to be subject to “visitation” by some de- 
partment of government not as a mere news- 
gatherer, for purposes of publicity, but as a 
trustee, to take note of dangers in sight 
and adequately to meet them. 

This is the suggestion of a keen, thought- 


‘ful man without mental excitement—an in- 


terpreter of the laws of the past—who sees 
that in the future there must be some “ far- 
reaching reconstruction of our’ corporate 
policy,” such as will enable the people at 
large to re-enter the proprietorship of the 
country, or we shall find ourselves left with 
two alternatives both of which menace wide 
individual enterprise, personal freedom, and 
Republican institutions. 





By far the greater part of the suffering 
and crime which exist at this moment... 
arises simply from people not understand- 
ing this truism—not knowing that produce 
or wealth is eternally connected by the laws 
of heaven and earth with resolute labor; 
but hoping in some way to cheat or abrogate 
this everlasting law of life, and to feed 
where they have not furrowed, and be warm 
where they have not woven.—Ruskin. 
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Intercollegiate Athletics 


Far be it from us to enter into the field 
of tangled controversy over intercollegiate 
athletics. Bhere are, however, certain 
phases of the subject which seem to be be- 
yond controversy, certain evils the existence 
and seriousness of which must be admitted, 
and of these we can speak with some degree 
of confidence, especially since we find our- 
selves in agreement with Professor Hollis, 
the accomplished. chairman of the Harvard 
athletic committee. 

The most obvious, or at least the most 
widely recognized, feature of college athletics 
is their apparently engrossing power over 
the minds and imaginations of the students 
and of the public. The reality of this ab- 
sorption and its pervasiveness depend 
largely upon the particular college or uni- 
versity. There are many institutions of 
learning in the country where intellect and 
intellectual industry take the first place in 
the thoughts and conversation of the scho- 
lastic community. There are, indeed, others 
where muscle is unduly glorified, and where 
the studious are more or less despised. Col- 
lege presidents have been known to send 
forth their “ team” on the fateful day, from 
morning prayers, with such a benediction as 
Muldoon might bestow upon Corbett at the 
ring-side. Faculties have purchased athletes 
by concessions in entrance examinations. 
Still, these are happily eccentricities in ed- 
ucational communities, and _ scholarship 
ranks higher in the most successful foot- 
ball institutions than the public wots of. 
Indeed, the public itself is largely responsi- 
ble for the atmosphere of bodily strife which 
seems to distinguish American universities 
and colleges. Led by a considerable body of 
graduates, many of whom have become de- 
educated since quitting college, a large pub- 
lic, decorated with pins which represent 
their bets, and not their educational his- 
tory or their identity with the institutions 
thus painted on their shirt-waists and their 
waistcoats, make Rome howl and the hea- 
vens shiver on the day of a great contest. 
The struggle, the noise, the bets, and the 
subsequent hysterical joy and grief consti- 
tute all that the de-educated alumni and 
their lay followers know of the distinctive 
and inspiriting features of the higher edu- 
cation in the United States. With the play- 
ers in the field, who must keep up to a 
certain standard in their classes, it is differ- 
ent. It may be, indeed, that too much 
thought is given to athletics by collegians, 
but the sporting outsiders are wrong in 
fancying that students and faculties and 
their different institutions are to be ac- 
curately measured by success or failure in 
rowing and football. Indeed, the statistics 
of defeated universities and colleges show 
that other, and presumably higher, consid- 
erations determine the attitude toward them 
of parents and the heads of preparatory 
schools. 

Whether the interest of a college life 
centres about the training-table or the class- 
room, depends mainly on the professors and 
instructors. Intellectual enthusiasm can al- 
ways win out against bodily exercise among 
ingenuous youth. 

It is still true that there are those whom 
the goal grazed by the glowing wheels ele- 
vate to the gods, and there always will be 
such, but there are many more to-day than 
there were in the days of Augustus who can 
sing with Horace, 

Quod si me Lyricis Vatibus miseres, 
Sublimi feriam sidera vertice. 
But whether the student wants to walk 
among the stars with the poets depends 
much on his bringing up. 

But to the confessed evils! The first of 

these is the brutality of the game of foot- 
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ball. No one but he who loves brutishness 
will deny the truth of this charge. We con- 
fine ourselves to one manifestation of it 
which is too common if it appear but once 
a season, whereas, as is well known, it is to 
be looked for in every game in which there 
is one star player. It is the fashion of con- 
centrating all the force of the opposing 
team for the purpose of crippling the star 
of the other team. The occasional slugging, 
the effort to tease an opponent inte a state 
of useless nervousness, and the savagery 
called forth by sudden temptation are all 
bad enough, but the cool, deliberate, cruel 
purpose of driving an opponent out of play 
by disabling him is barbarous and unmanly, 
and they who resort to it in the name of 
sport do not know the meaning of sport. 

Another evil is the mental attitude of 
one college toward its rival. As Professor 
Hollis well says, there is an entire “ absence 
of chivalric conduct. It is the rarest thing 
to note even an evidence of generosity among 
players. The visiting team goes to the col- 
lege where the game is played, rides out 
to the field, performs its engagement, and 
then goes home. The interchange or at- 
tention that the ordinary laws of hospital- 
ity indicate as proper between friends is re- 
duced to mere business arrangements.” This 
is bad enough, but, what is worse, is the 
suspicion manifested by these college con- 
testants of one another’s honesty. In many 
instances, neither team can imagine that its 
rival is honest, and detectives are employed 
to spy upon the suspected college, and to 
“ work up ” cases against supposed ineligibles. 

These two specimens are sufficient to point 
Professor Hollis’s real moral, and that is 
that intercollegiate contests have ceased to 
be amateur sport, and have come, in es- 
sence, to be tainted with professionalism. 
Colleges make rules for the determination 
of professionalism, and students who have 
played for money, or who have accepted 
valuable gifts for athletic services, are rigid- 
ly barred out. Sometimes a mean spirit 
governs in the application of this rule; ad- 
vantage is now and then taken of a slip 
which ought not really to disqualify a play- 
er. All this comes from the fact that if the 
outward form of professionalism is sternly 
excluded, its inward spirit is always mani- 
fest. The game of the year has become the 
business of the year.. It is no longer the 
joyous contest in which each side will do 
its best, and be content and happy, however 
fortune may award the palm. It is, rather, 
a stern struggle of young giants whose busi- 
ness it is to ruin, at all hazards, by all 
devices not absolutely prohibited, by driv- 
ing opponents from the field by crippling 
them, by disqualifying others by evidence 
obtained by hired detectives, by schemes and 
practices that are absolutely incompatible 
with the true spirit of sport, and that are 
out of place everywhere, unless we are to 
consider that the end of the game is to 
win rather than to play it fairly, honor- 
ably, generously, in friendly spirit, in the 
only true amateur spirit—“ may the best 
man win.” 

These evils cannot be cured by rules. 
They germinate and develop in the minds 
and hearts of the players and their fellows. 
Their eradication depends upon education. 
Time was when the spirit of sport prevailed, 
and when one college would no more have 
thought of “putting a detective” on its 
rival than it would have thought of break- 
ing into the strongbox and stealing the 
athletic fund—at least, if it had then been 
thought that a rival team was deserving of 
police surveillance, it would simply have 
been dropped out of competition. What is 
needed by intercollegiate athletics is a little 
spiritualizing, a little leaven of the spirit 
of gentlemanliness, which is another phrase 
for the true spirit of amateur sport. 



































































Washington’s Birthday in 
London 


By Sydney Brooks 
Lonpon, February 25, 1903. 

Notuine is so hard as to convince an 
Englishman that Americans have memories. 
He cannot understand why they or any other 
people should bother themselves about hun- 
dred-year-old events, why they should speak 
and on oceasion act as though the “ Boston 
Massacre ” were an affair of yesterday, why 
they should be perpetually canvassing and 
celebrating each dominant event in their 
early history. This vivid consciousness of 
the past is something he has no share in 
and very little sympathy with. He is rather 
disposed to deride it as a bit of puerility 
that no nation can outgrow too quickly. 
That is one of the reasons, perhaps it is 
the fundamental reason, why. he has never 
quite understood the Irish. To do him jus- 
tice, the Englishman fully practises what 
he preaches. For his own past he has no 
memory at all. You could live a lifetime 
in England without knowing that she had 
a history. Before the Boer war it was easier 
to purchase a Union Jack in Chicago than 
in London. The centenary of some great 
event, some signal victory, comes round, and 
all the record it will get is an obscure para- 
graph in the newspapers. The “man in the 
street” closes the record of English his- 
tory when he leaves school, and there is 
nothing to open it for him again. Parades 
and processions and “ memorial exercises ” 
and set orations in honor, let us say, of 
Waterloo would strike the average English- 
man as a foolish waste of time. The Navy 
League, it is true, has taken of recent years 
to decorating the Nelson column in Trafal- 
gar Square on the anniversary of Trafalgar 
day. ‘ 

The League does so as part of its political 
propaganda for rousing and maintaining 
popular interest in the navy. A few hundred 
idlers will watch the ceremony with a sort 
of amused interest, and then pass on to the 
day’s work, totally unthrilled. The sur- 
vivors of the famous, fatuous charge of the 
Light Brigade meet and dine, I believe, once 
a year. For the public it is merely a senti- 
mental item in next morning’s papers. All 
such celebrations have come to be alien to 
popular instincts—possibly because whenever 
there is any question of pageantry or formal 


rejoicing, Englishmen have got into the 
habit of looking to the Crown for a 


lead. 

In one of Mr. Kenneth Grahame’s delight- 
ful child-sketches, he most charmingly por- 
trays the efforts of a girl patriot to inter- 
est her brother in the twenty-first of Octo- 
ber. “It’s Trafalgar Day,” went on Selina, 
trancedly; ‘Trafalgar Day—and nobody 
eares!”’ Her brother is quite unmoved: he 
would rather be hunting moles. “ Why 
can’t we do something!” she burst out, pres- 
ently. “ He—he did everything—why can’t 
we do anything for him?” “ Who did ev- 
erything?” inquired Harold, meekly. It was 
useless wasting further longings on that 
mole. Like the dead, he travelled fast. 
“Why, Nelson, of course,” said Selina, 
shortly, still looking restlessly around for 
help or suggestion. ‘“ But he’s—he’s dead, 
isn’t he?” asked Harold, slightly puzzled. 
There you have it. Nobody cares—and he’s 
dead, isn’t he? 

But this indifference has an obverse and 
not displeasing side. If it cuts English- 
men off from much of the pride that might 
justifiably be theirs, if it lowers, as it un- 
questionably does lower, the general aver- 
age of informed and intelligent patriotism, 
it also forestalls many, international bit- 
ternesses, and robs the past of all its 
sting. 
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No nation, it has often and truly been 
said, is so incapable as the English of keeping 
a grudge alive. No nation wastes so little of 
its time nourishing futile antipathies. No 
nation is so ready to forget and forgive, or 
so willingly allows the mellowing hand of 
time the fullest play. What Polyphontes 
says to Merope in Matthew Arnold’s fine 
dramatic poem could never be said to or 
of England: 


IT sought thee, Merope; I find thee thus, 
As I have ever found thee; bent to keep, 
By sad observances and public grief, 

A mournful feud alive, which else would die. 


On the contrary, the way in which Eng- - 


land ignores what has passed and rushes to 
“make things up,” seems at times to in- 
volve a positive loss of dignity. The recent 
Anglo-German alliance, for instance, struck 
all outsiders and even a good many English- 
men as passing the permission of meekness 
and charity. It had something in it that 
was almost mean-spirited and contemptible, 
like Lord North’s too-facile forgiveness of 
the outrageous attacks levelled against him 
by Fox. It showed “the Christian spirit ” 
carried to such an ultra-Biblical excess that 
it became decidedly unpalatable for human 
nature’s daily food. But, on the whole, the 
presence of this spirit in Englishmen is so 
very much in their favor, and is usually 
so well restrained, that an occasional abuse 
of it may be pardoned. It has done as much 
as anything to make Anglo-American rela- 
tions what they are at this moment and al- 
ways should be. You could not have a bet- 
ter proof of this than the eagerness of prom- 
inent Englishmen to join with Americans 
in celebrating Independence Day and Wash- 
ington’s Birthday. This eagerness has come 
to be taken almost as a matter of course, 
but when one stops to think out all it means, 
one sees what fine testimony lies hidden with- 
in it to the sterling characteristics of the 
British nature. Such a sight as I saw two 
nights ago when the American Society of 
London and several of the most distinguish- 
ed Englishmen in public life met together to 
honor the anniversary of Washington’s birth- 
day would be flatly impossible anywhere 
else. 

Do you ever hear of Austrians banding to- 
gether to celebrate Kossuth’s memory? Are 
Cavour and Garibaldi honored names in 
Vienna? Is Walewski one of the national 
heroes of Russia? Does Madrid commem- 
orate the birth of Bolivar? A hundred years 
hence will Gomez and Aguinaldo rank with 
Canovas and Sagasta? Such questions 
sound absurd. And yet just consider what 
it signifies when Englishmen make a feast- 
day of July 4, and deliver public eulogies 
on Washington. It means, in the first in- 
stance, that they are celebrating the great- 
est blunder in British history; and, in the 
second, that they are honoring the memory 
of the man who brought Great Britain to 
her lowest depth of humiliation and im- 
potence. All this they do just as heartily 
and unreservedly as Americans themselves 
and without the slightest hypocrisy. A 
strange, if only a superficial, paradox! Year 
after year this “old and haughty nation ” 
doing public atonement through the mouths 
of her most illustrious sons for her share 
in the American Revolution! And doing 
it, I repeat once more, with absolute sin- 
cerity. If their mistake was great, they 
have amply and handsomely admitted it. I 
know that as a school-boy in England I was 
brought up to a reverence for Washington 
and an indignation against Lord North such 
as a pupil in any Kansas school might vain- 
ly envy. I could multiply instances by the 
hundred to prove the completeness of the 
national repentance; but one will be enough. 
In the visitors’ room at one of the great- 
est clubs on Pall Mall, hanging over the 
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mantelpiece, is a facsimile of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, with medallions above 
and around it of Washington, Lincoln, and 
Grant. There is, I think it must be ad- 
mitted, something fine in a people who can 
thus candidly publish and acknowledge the 
most appalling and costly error in their 
annals. Which, at any rate, is the nobler 
of the two—an Englishman honoring Wash- 
ington, or an American raking in the dust- 
heap of the Revolution for his Anglophobiae 
fuel? 

I am not going to weary you with the 
speeches, nor yet with a list of the Eng- 
lishmen of note who were present. Like all 
Anglo-American foregatherings, it was ex- 
cellently arranged and thoroughly enjoyed. 
They are the only kind of public dinners I 
know of that never lose their freshness. 
There is a brinyness in the atmosphere of 
this particular sort of international fes- 
tivity that you don’t get elsewhere. An- 
other feature of them is equally permanent 
and peculiar—the ease with which Ameri- 
cans come out victorious from the ordeal 
of competitive oratory. 

The English are, without exception, the 
greatest public-dinner givers in the world, 
yet few of them master more than the al- 
phabet of postprandial speech-making. On 
Monday they were, by contrast, particularly 
weak. The Duke of Devonshire, who pro- 
posed Mr. Roosevelt’s health, the Marquis 
of Londonderry, and Sir Edward Poynter, 
who replied to the toast of “ Success to the 
Exhibit of the United Kingdom at St. Louis, 
1904,” seemed mere amateurs of oratory by 
the side of the finished, easy eloquence of 
Mr. Choate, ex-Governor Francis, and Mr. 
John Barrett. Speechifying of whatever 
kind is a bore of the first magnitude to the 
Duke of Devonshire. But on Monday the at- 
mosphere of good-fellowship prevailed even 
against his constitutional languor, and the 
speech in which he gave the President’s 
health was as near being sprightly and con- 
nected as any I have heard him deliver. 
Even the Duke himself seemed to take a 
far-off ducal interest in what he was say- 
ing—an almost unknown phenomenon in 
him, for, to do him justice, he is always the 
first to yawn at his own speeches. But the 
speech of the evening was unquestionably 
Mr. Choate’s. London society demands elo- 
quence from the representative of America 
sv insistently that it has occasionally paid 
the penalty of being glutted with it. This 
is not the case with Mr. Choate, who never 
says too much and never lets his fluency run 
away with him. There is another pitfall 
which he instinctively avoids. He never 
makes the mistake of praising Englishmen 
to their face. The only American ambassa- 
dor I know of with whom England got slight- 
ly hored was one who, with the best inten- 
tions in the world, was forever soft-soap- 
ing England and English ways of doing 
things. Mr. Choate has a nicer apprecia- 
tion of what it is Englishmen like best. 
With admirable tact and skill he quietly 
pokes fun at them, and scores good-humored 
points at their expense. His argument on 
Monday that Napoleon sold Louisiana to the 
United States to prevent England from get- 
ting it; that Americans were therefore real- 
ly indebted to England for the purchase; 
and that England in consequence lay under 
a heavy obligation to make the St. Louis 
Exposition a suecess—was worked out in the 
best vein and spirit of American humor. 
It was immensely relished by the audience, 
being precisely the sort of point that came 
with far more effect from an American than 
an Englishmen—if, indeed, an Englishman 
would have had the courage and mental 
agility to make it. The fact that Mr. 
Choate did not hesitate shows, as all his 
speeches do, how perfectly he is grounded on 
the oratorical side of his position. 
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Leo XIII. and the Next Pope 


THE commemoration by Leo XIII. of the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of his accession to 
the Pontificate directs attention, not only to 
his great age—he was born in 1810—but 
also to the possibility that his successor 
may modify his policy. Let us consider the 
chance of such a modification, after a very 
brief review of the present Pope’s achieve- 
ments. Seldom have the prospects of the 
Papacy seemed darker than when Pius IX. 
was succeeded by Leo XIII. It is true that 
in the fourteenth century many Popes delib- 
erately transferred their place of residence 
from Rome to Avignon, but never until the 
nineteenth century, since a large grant of 
territory was made to the head of the 
Catholieé Church by Pepin, King of the 
Franks, was the temporal authority of the 
Papacy avowedly extinguished by any civil 
power. That phenomenon, however, has 
been three times witnessed in the course of 
the last hundred years: first when Napoleon 
I. imprisoned Pius VII. and incorporated the 
city of Rome and what was left of the Papal 
Territory with the French Empire; secondly, 
in 1848 when, after the escape of Pius IX. 
to Gaeta, a republic was proclaimed in 
Rome; and, thirdly, in 1870, when the 
Eternal City was occupied by the troops of 
Victor Emmanuel II., and became a part 
of the new and unified Kingdom of Italy. 
When Pius IX. died in 1878, his successor, 
Leo XIII., was confronted by the alternative 
of becoming a pensioner of Italian sovereigns, 
or, if he adhered to his predecessor’s irrec- 
oncilable programme, of accepting poverty, 
and remaining a species of prisoner in the 
Vatican. The impotence and humiliation at 
home seemed likely to be accompanied by 
an almost total eclipse of papal influence 
abroad. In Germany, Bismarck had begun 
the Kulturkampf, aimed at the complete 
subjection of the Catholic Church to the 
civil power; in Poland, the Czar Alexander 
II. was contemplating a withdrawal of the 
privileges which the Polish-Catholic hier- 
archy had previously enjoyed; in Spain, it 
was uncertain whether the recent reaction 
against a non-religious republic would be 
durable, and in France, there was immi- 
nent danger of an abolition of the Concor- 
dat, because Gambetta had taught his fol- 
lowers to see in Clericalism their chief 
enemy. In a word, the disintegration and 
collapse of the Papacy seemed not only 
probable, but unavoidable. 

It is undeniable that, if the catastrophe 
confidently expected by onlookers has been 
averted, the credit for the fact is due main- 
ly to the discretion, the sagacity, and the 
foresight of Leo XIII. Although he has per- 
sistently refused to touch a penny of the 
munificent annual subsidy voted ‘by the 
Italian Parliament, as a partial compensa- 
tion for the loss of the Pope’s temporal do- 
minions, and although he has, therefore, been 
forced to depend for the maintenance of 
the Vatican establishment exclusively upon 
the voluntary contributions of faithful 
Catholics, he has never known what it was 
to be stinted in respect of pecuniary re- 
sources. Although he has maintained un- 
flinchingly the position taken by Pius IX. 
that loyal Catholics should neither vote at 
Parliamentary elections, nor accept office 
under the Italian monarchy, he has not en- 
countered the expected disobedience of the in- 
junction, but, on the contrary, through the 
constant withdrawal of Catholic voters from 
the ballot-box, the civil power has been ren- 
dered incapable of constructing a Conserva- 
tive party. The monarchy has thus been 
left to the struggle for its existence against 
Radicals, Republicans, and Socialists, and 
might have succumbed but for the insane as- 
sassination of King Humbert, which gave 
the dynasty a longer lease of life. At the 
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end of twenty-five years, the Quirinal has 
more to gain than to lose by a compromise 
with the Vatican. 

So far as Germany is concerned, Catholi- 
cism under the guiding hand of Leo XIII. 
has triumphed all along the line in its con- 
test with the civil power. Bismarck, who 
swore that, for his part, he would never go 
to Canossa, was ultimately forced to do that 
very thing when he repealed the greater part 
of the Falk laws in order to secure for his 
policies the indispensable support of the 
large and admirably organized Catholic 
party of the Centre in the Reichstag. Only 
the other, day we witnessed the culmina- 
tion of the victory when Chancellor von 
Biilow found himself constrained to urge the 
Bundesrath to abolish ‘the remnant of the 
so-called May. legislation which forbade 
Jesuits to live in Germany. When we bear 
in mind that this surrender of the civil 
power to Catholicism in the empire founded 
by Bismarck was brought about by a Pope 
utterly denuded of temporal power, and com- 
pelled to rely on Peter’s pence for his house- 
hold expenses, we must acknowledge that 
sheer intellect has seldom gained a more 
resplendent victory. 

In other parts of Europe the moral in- 
fluence exerted by the so-called captive of 
the Vatican has proved hardly less effective. 
The traditional privileges conceded to the 
Catholic hierarchy in Poland, which were 
seriously menaced by the Czar a quarter of 
a century ago, remain to-day substantially 
intact. If in Spain the restored Bourbon 
dynasty which in 1878 seemed destined to 
be short-lived, has endured up to the present 
hour, notwithstanding the loss of Spain’s 
transmarine dependencies, the unexpected 
fact is due mainly to the cautious and far- 
sighted attitude enforced upon the Spanish 
hierarchy by the Vatican, which has shown 
itself as firmly opposed to Carlism on the 
one hand as to Republicanism on the other. 
In France, where the problem with which 
Leo XIII. had to deal was peculiarly diffi- 
cult, he has at least averted a solution which 
was long threatened, and which would have 
been fatal to the interests of Catholicism. 
There is but little hope that the Concordat 
would ere this have been abolished but for 
the advice pressed by Leo XIII. upon the 
hierarchy and clergy of France to accept 
sincerely the Republican régime, and to ab- 
jure all connection with intrigues for the 
restoration of the Bourbon monarchy or of 
the Napoleonic Empire. During the last 
twelvemonth, the patience of the Vatican 
has been subjected to a severe strain by 
the enforcement of the law against religious 
associations; nevertheless, by a judicious si- 
lence, Leo XIII. has refrained from giving 
the enemies of Catholicism the desired pre- 
text for a violent rupture. By no means 
least among the achievements that may be 
recorded in the epitaph of the present Pon- 
tiff is the fact that, thanks to him almost 
exclusively, the Concordat with France still 
exists. 

We need not say that the last quarter of 
a century has witnessed a remarkable ex- 
pansion of Catholicism in partibus infi- 
delium, that is to say in the British Empire 
and in the United States. The vast Catholic 
cathedral about to arise in London is a 
symbol of the progress made by the Church 
of Rome toward a partial reassertion of its 
former influence in the United Kingdom, 
How does it happen that Catholicism pros- 
pers in the two countries where the utmost 
freedom of thought obtains? That Catholi- 
cism should at one and the same time com- 
mend itself to the religiously minded, while 
it escapes rancorous opposition on the part 
of atheists, is due largely to the wisdom of 
the attitude maintained by Leo XIII. tow- 
ard Socialism on the one hand and toward 
the Higher Criticism of the Bible on the 
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other. While adhering with unwavering 
firmness to his belief in the inspiration of 
the Scriptures, and to his belief in the 
sacredness, necessity and usefulness of the 
organization whereof he is the head, the 
present Pope has shown himself willing at 
the same time to concede the expediency of 
revising vernacular translations of the Bible 
in the light of modern scholarship, and will- 
ing also to make large economical conces- 
sions to the Socialistic movement, provided 
its leaders would abjure their demand for an 
utterly godless State. He has not silenced 
the Higher Criticism, nor has he brought 
about a compromise between Socialism and 
Christianity; but he has immensely abated 
the distrust and rancor with which the 
Catholie Church was at one time regarded by 
scientists and by social reformers. 

Whether the successor of Leo XIII. will 
maintain the same attitude toward the 
Kingdom of Italy, toward other European 
States and toward the intellectual and eco- 
nomical movements of the time is a question 
that nobody can answer until the next Con- 
clave shall announce the outcome of its de- 
liberations. There are now more foreign 
cardinals in the Sacred College than ever 
before, yet the cardinals of Italian birth 
still constitute a considerable majority. The 
Italian cardinals themselves are not united 
with regard to the position that ought to be 
taken toward the Italian monarchy, or tow- 
ard the French Republic. Neither are they 
agreed concerning Socialism or the Higher 
Criticism. No man, therefore, may venture 
to forecast the choice of the Conclave or the 
possible consequences of its selection. 





A Song for the Acorns 


(The Acorns are a New York organization for the 
promotion of good government) 


Goop government! good government! 
That’s what we’re out to bring. 

The honest rule of honest men 
Beats any rule of ring. 

We’re down on blackmail, pillage, graft, 
And clutch of greedy boss. 

We’re tired of all the swarm whose craft 
Finds profit in our loss. 


CHORUS 


Then up, Acorns! up, Acorns! 
Sprout, and spread and thrive! 
Grow in number, grow in strength; 
Show yourselves alive! 

Only acorns are we now; 
Oaks we'll grow to be; 

Stout to beat back fraud and craft; 
Stanch for Liberty. 


Who would be free, the poet says, 
Themselves must strike the blow; 
Who would keep honest men in power, 

Must lay the rascals low. 
Boss-ridden men their feeble souls 
Dare never call their own! 
Nor freedom, nor content abide 
In any boss-ruled town. 


We want clean streets and honest cops. 
We want our funds well spent. 

We want each man to pay his share, 
But tribute—not one cent! 

We want no profit-sharing vice, 
No bribe-dispensing lairs, 

We want the town to get its dues, 
And all the rascals, theirs. 

E. S. Martin. 








The Book of Months 


By E. F. Benson 
DECEMBER 


Snow over all, and it is spring. Frost 
binds the icy fields, and in my heart every 
nightingale in the world makes melody. 
The bare trees are hung with icicles, and 
a shrill wind whistles through them, yet 
to me they are the green habitations of 
mating-birds, and in the hedgerows, with 
their mask of snow where the wind has 
drifted it, are the nests of the hedge- 
sparrows with the blue eggs that reflect the 
skies of April. December! Was there ever 
such a December? All the honey of the 
summer, all the warmth of the long days, 
all the mellow autumn, all the promise of 
spring is gathered here into one sheaf, the 
sheaf that we put in the chancel at the har- 
vest festival, symbol and offering, symbol 
of the fruitful, kindly earth, offering in 
kind to the Lord of the harvest. 

Did you see the sun to-day about eleven 
of the morning come suddenly out through 
parted clouds and shine on the great fields 
of virgin snow? He came on purpose to 
see me. Did you see the maddened whirl 
of the snowflakes in the afternoon flying 
in eddies through the air? They were dan- 
cing together at my party. I engaged them 
to dance. They did it well, did they not? 
Did you hear the cathedral-bells ringing this 
afternoon, sounding dim and deaf through 
the snow? They were also my guests. Ev- 
erything in the world to-day was my guest, 
and stars were ranged on my ceiling and the 
Pleiades lay in my hand, and then close 
by my heart lay the moon, and it was not 
cold as it looks, but warm. 

Day after day and all day, night after 
night and all night, I have dreamed of the 
moon, loving it, desiring it. And last night 
I dreamed that I cast a slender silver thread 
into the sky which caught the moon, and 
I drew it closer and closer to myself till it 
rested on my heart. And it was not the 
moon at all, only the heart of a woman, 
beating full and strong. And the wonder 
of it is that the moon is mine. You shall 
see it sometimes, you other people on the 
earth, but all the time it is mine. I know 
too the other side of it, when we are alone 
together. You cannot see that, and you will 
never see it. The moon says it is all for me. 

To-day the moon had to be away all day, 
but the silver thread was between us (it 
leads to the other side of the moon), so I 
searcely envied the folks in London who 
would see her face merely. Yet all day I 
fevered for evening, and as evening ap- 
proached my fever abated not. But you 
came back, my moon, and we were together 
again. Other people were there, and for 
them, as for me, melody after melody flowed 
from the sweet stress of your fingers. They 
heard only, but I knew, and to me the 
sound revealed not the poor clay that wrote 
those exquisite notes, but you who played 
them. Your soul, it was not Schubert’s 
that shone in the symphony that shall never 
be finished, your soul not Beethoven’s was 
passion and pathos, you, not he, turned 
night into a flame, and in that flame I burn- 
ed and was consumed, happy as the gods 
are happy, and happier because I was not 
content. I shall never be content. 

Oh, my own, who did this, thanks is no 
word between you and me. Do we thank 
the star that shines in the dark blue vel- 
vet of the skies? We gaze only and are 
drawn thither. For we thank a giver for 
a human gift: it is in silence that we give 
thanks for the things that are divine. Oh, 
{ try to speak of what cannot be spoken. 
Who shall set words*to your music? 

Let me picture you again with face half- 
turned from where I sat, tuning the keys 
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which I thought so rebellious into a rain 
of enchanted harmony. Rebellious too was 
your hair, rising upward in waves of smoul- 
dering gold from your face. And through 
Schubert you spoke to me, he but the me- 
dium or thé alphabet of your thought, and 
I was almost jealous of the dead, because 
he touched the tips of your fingers. Then 
from the trim garden at Leipsic spoke that 
sweet formal soul, a message of congratula- 
tion to me, or, so I took it, and Beethoven 
with fuller voice said the same, and from 
frozen Poland, and from wind-beaten Ma- 
jorea came another smile. And when those 
sweet words were done came other sweet 
words without interpreter, and the room 
was emptied and the larger lights were 
quenched, and only on the walls leaped the 
shadows and the shine of the flames that 
plunged on the hearth. Once by night the 
temple was bright to the prophet with the 
glory of the Lord, and the hot coal from the 
altar opened and inspired his lips. With 
what new vision and eyes enlightened must 
he have looked on the world after that 
night, when God revealed himself. And by 
this revelation which has come to me all 
things are made new, winter is turned to 
spring, and the lonely places are desert no 
more, and the whole world is in flower with 
the royal purple of the blossoms of Love. 
And, now that I know it was inevitable 
from the first I can hardly believe that it 
was I who only a few weeks ago made 
plans to force myself from the possibility. 
It was ordained from the beginning, and 
the patient march of the centuries, every 
step, every year, was bringing us together. 
Myriads of subtle influences conspired to 
work it, and how excellent is the miracle 
they have made. Sunlight and wind, and 
the love and sorrow and joy of a thousand 
generations have made the body and soul 
of this girl: for me she was predestined and 


for me has the whole creation labored. . 


Blindly, but inevitably, it wrought, even as 
the shell deep in some blue cave of the ocean 
thinks only that some piece of grit has got 
between its iridescent valves, yet all the 
time it is busy making the pearl that shall 
lie on the neck of some queen yet unborn. 
An immense silence and whiteness lies 
over the whole earth. Snow fell a week ago, 
then came several nights of frost, and to- 
day again a fresh mantle of white was laid 
down. All roughnesses and inequalities are 
smoothed away; the whole land lies in del- 
icate curves, swelling and subsiding in 
gradations too fine to follow. With bar and 
chevron and a million devices of this ce- 
lestial heraldry, trees and palings are out- 
lined and emblazoned, and in the grave- 
yard opposite the tombstones are capped 
with whiteness. From eaves and gutters 
hang the festooned icicles, and most people 
find it cheerless weather. But not so we, 
for between us, with the aid of a prodigious- 
ly stupid carpenter, we have designed and 
executed a toboggan, which is the chariot 
of love, and on the steep downsides (at- 
tended by the puzzled collies who cannot 
understand how it is that snowballs which 
so closely resemble tennis-balls vanish in 
the retrieving) we spend vivifying after- 
noons. The toboggan has a decided bias, 
and it is only a question of time before 
it gets broadside to the slope of the hill, 
ejecting its passengers. That is the mo- 
ment for which the collies (Huz and Buz) 
are waiting, and they fly after us, and lick 
our faces before we can regain our feet, 
to congratulate us on the success of this 
excellent new game. Indeed the “ Alliance 
of Laughter” is in league again, but be- 
low the laughter is love, which penetrates 
to the centre of the world and rises to the 
heaven of heavens. Then we tramp back, 
towing the slewing toboggan up hill, and 
getting our heels kicked by it down hill 
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to the muffled town at dusk, and the long 
evenings begin. 

I have told her all about Margery, as was 
only natural, but it was no news to her. 
She had guessed it with woman’s intuition, 
to which lightning is a snail, on the day 
when I told her how like she was to Mar- 
gery. I had said, “She was my best 
friend” in a voice, it appears, that was the 
most obvious self-betrayal. I have told her 
too the grim determination I had made not 
to see her any more: that, it appears on 
the same authority, was harmless, though 
silly, since it was utterly out of my power 
to do anything of the kind. I couldn’t have 
done it: that was all. I, of course, argued 
that I could. So she said: “ Well, do it 
now, then. It is not too late.” 

But when I told her about Margery, she 
did not laugh, but she answered: 

“T wanted so to comfort you. And I saw 
at first that you looked at me and thought 
of her. Then by degrees I wanted to take 
her place. And by degrees you let me have . 
a place of my own. You looked at me and 
thought of me. That was one evening we 
played cards here.” 

“You saw that?” I asked. 

* How could a girl avoid seeing it, when 
all the time she—” 

“ What?” 

“Nothing: at least, not much.” 

“ What then?” 

She came a little closer in the gleam of 
the fire light. “When all the time she 
longed to see it,” she whispered. 

“And is that not much? Is there any- 
thing in the world bigger than that?” 

“No; it is bigger than the world.” 

Oh, I am loved: I am loved. 


It is Christmas eve, and she has just 
gone home with her father, and outside in 
the moonlight the waits are singing. I 
know they are not in tune, and that qua 
singing it is a deplorable performance, but 
there is such a singing in my heart that I 
do not hear the false notes, and the thrill 
of Christmas too is upon me. I have never 
quite got over (and I hope I never shall) 
the childish awe and mystery in hearing the 
voices from the night, being awakened by 
the sounds, and being carried, wrapped up 
in blankets to the windows where I could 
see dim forms outside black against the 
snow. I did not know in those earliest 
years who they were; it was Christmas, and 
there were mysterious beings singing in the 
night. On no other night were they there, 
for they were of the family, I must suppose, 
of Father Christmas and Santa Claus and 
the fairy Abracadabra, to whose awful pres- 
ence—she appeared to be about nine feet 
high—we had been introduced not without 
delightful inward quailings before we went 
to bed. She brought with her a vessel of 
the shape certainly of a clothes-basket, but 
as it was of solid gold it could not have 
been a clothes-basket. And inside were ex- 
actly those things for which we each of us 
had pined and audibly hungered. Such a 
clever fairy! She never made a mistake or 
confused my wants with those of my bro- 
thers, so probably she waseomniscient as well 
as beneficent. And my good fairies have been 
just as clever ever since—they never make 
mistakes, and now they have given me the 
best gift of all. So listening to the singing 
in the night now, the years slip back, the 
child within me stirs and awakens, and out 
of the rose-colored mists of early years 
that queer little figure wrapped in blank- 
ets and carried to the window looks wonder- 
ingly at me and smiles because I am happy. 
Abracadabra too is with me to-night, not 
nine feet high any longer, nor girt about 
with delicious terrors for me, but still my 
dear fairy, who never fails me. 

THE END. 




















The Stanford Memorial Church 


Tue church which Mrs. Jane L. Stanford 
has recently finished as a memorial to her 
late husband, United States Senator Leland 
Stanford, on the campus of Leland Stan- 
ford, Junior, University, at Palo Alto, Cal- 
ifornia,- is one of the most beautiful and 
artistic church structures in the world. 
Four years have been consumed in its build- 
ing. The most famous architects in Cal- 





A Corner of the Chancel 


ifornia, the foremost decorative artists in 
America and Europe, and the most notable 
sculptors and workers in mosaics in Italy 
have striven to the best of their genius in 
erecting and embellishing this memorial 
church. Mrs. Stanford has kept secret the 
large sums she has been furnishing for the 
building and adornment of this memorial 
structure as it has progressed toward com- 
pletion, but competent judges estimate that 
the superb building, as it stands to-day, has 
cost at least $600,000. It is the consum- 
mation of the architectural ideals of Mrs. 
Stanford for her beloved university, and is 
the supreme impressive feature of the fa- 
mous quadrangle at Leland Stanford, 
Junior, University. Rev. Heber Newton, 





Part of the Nave 
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recently of New York, 
has been chosen rector of 
the church. : 

The church is_ of 
Romanesque architecture, 
with a few deviations in 
detail. The south exte- 
rior view of the build- 
ing, taking in the apse 
and the wings of the 
transept, give the most 
impressive views. Buff- 
colored sandstone is the 
material in the walls of 
the church—rough - hewn 
exteriorly and  smooth- 
surfaced interiorly. The 
building is cruciform. 
The transept have their 
own entrances, and the 
four gables of the nave, 
transept, wings, and apse 
are united by an im- 
posing twelve-sided belfry 
tower, of which the base 
has an outside gallery. 
Gothic flying buttresses 
spring below the tower on 
each side, and the four 
corners of the tower are ~ 
flanked by turrets rising 
from the angles between 
the gables. 

Heavily carved doors 
lead into the wide vesti- 
bule of the church, with marble floor and 
groined oaken ceiling. 

All who look within Stanford Memorial 
Church can never forget the impressive rich 
beauty of the marble statuary and the pro- 
digious wealth of stained-glass windows. 
Extending around the entire apse, just above 
the altar and on a line with the windows, 
are a line of heroic figures in mosaic, rep- 
resenting John, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Samuel, 
David, Elias, Moses, and Isaias. 

The series of forty-seven stained-glass win- 
dows have won uaiversal admiration. 

The wood-carvings in the vaulted ceiling 
of the nave have been 
done with rare skill and 
labor. The carved wood 
is upheld by copper - fin- 
ished binding rods and 
light and gracerul ham- 
merbeam trusses. The 
ceiling is seventy feet 
above the floor, which is 
of the richest Moorish 
tiling, with a slight in- 
cline toward the apse. 

The carving on the 
arches and columns is 
exquisite, and its foliated 
beauty gives to each of 
the memorial arches the 
delicacy of being sur- 
rounded by a wide fold of 
lace. The capitals of the 
larger arches are sur- 
mounted by carven 
cherubs of most wonder- 
ful workmanship. Over 
the arches of the door- 
ways, which are a study 
in perfect detail, are large 
mosaics in rich colors and 
gold, which latter effect enters largely into 
the color scheme of the interior. The tran- 
sept galleries, of carved stone and steel, have 
railings carved in a chaste design that are 
said to represent the finest work of its kind 
in the United States. The finely executed 
stonework in the church has been under the 
direction of John D. McGilvray, but the 
elaborate mosaics came directly from Italy. 
It is doubtful if more intricate decorations 
in mosaics can be found in America. These 
decorations represent an outlay of $80,000. 
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The Tower 


Looking toward the apse at the northern 
end of the nave is the choir loft, where a 
fortune has been spent in intricate de- 
signs in wood and stone carving. The 
organ in the choir loft is the largest on the 
Pacific coast. There are seats for a choir 
of 150 persons. The keys of the key-board, 
below and facing the singers, have electrical 
connection with the 3000 pipes of the organ. 
This grand instrument has forty-six stops, 
contains thirty miles of wire, and has the 
handsomest front ever placed on an organ. 

Naturally, most time and art and wealth 
have been put upon the chancel, the altar, 





The Cloister 


pulpit, and lectern. One must be alto- 
gether blind who does not feel the exquisite 
beauty of all this. The pulpit is of stone 
elaborately carved. The altar is a block of 
Carrara marble, upon whose face has been 
chiselled a bas-relief of Rubens’s “The En- 
tombment.” Back of the altar, and below 
the three great windows of stained glass, is 
a wonderful reproduction, in mosaic, of 
Casimi Roselli’s “Last Supper ”’—the only 
copy of the original in the Sistine Chapel 
at Rome. 





Twenty Years at the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House 


OPERATIC régimes, even since the mod- 
ern era was ushered in with the Metro- 
politan, have usually gone to their sunset 
amid spectacular clouds of bankruptcy; the 
sheriff has more than once been called upon 
to hasten the hour of their official twilight. 
Yet Mr. Grau’s long reign ends under a 
clear sky, and his successor will doubtless 
begin his career with a prospect, at least for 
the immediate future, of settled operatic 
weather. Mr. Grau’s achievement, however, 
during the dozen years completed with the 
present week, is, after all, but a fraction of 
the larger story of the house itself. That 
story, if completely told, would lay tribute 
upon no less than twenty seasons, some vital 
with progress, others (and these mainly re- 
cent) dull and undistinguished. 

Broadly speaking, Henry, E. Abbey’s open- 
ing year at the Metropolitan Opera House 
was one of musical “sweetness ”; the seven 
German seasons that followed were deficient 
in that quality, but aimed successfully at 
significance. The Abbey and Grau incum- 
bency that in 1891 supplanted the German 
series was an attempt to return to the earlier 
ideal, but Mr. Grau analyzed the public 
afresh, and then sought, in his repertory 
and singers, to blend the two elements of 
musical beauty and dramatic verity. This 
sounds simple enough, but the experience re- 
sulting in this policy had cost former man- 
agers and stockholders several hundred thou- 
sand dollars. : 

Mr. Abbey was the first victim of the 
curse that for long rested upon New York 
operatic entrepreneurs. So severe were his 
losses that he even proposed to act as man- 
aging agent for the directors of the house, 
for two years gratis, provided the directors 
would pay the deficit. 

Gounod’s “ Faust,” then, as now, the most 
popular opera in the repertory, was chosen 
for the opening night, October 22, 1883. 
Campanini was Faust, Christine Nilsson the 
Margherita (everything was Italian that 
winter), Novara the Mephistopheles, Del 
Puente the Valentino, and Scalchi the Siebel. 
Mr. Vianesi conducted. Two days later, 
Madame Marcella -Sembrich, then very 
young, made her American début as the lace- 
handkerchief heroine of “ Lucia di Lammer- 
moor,” winning golden opinions. Madame 
Trebelli and the useful German - Italian 
Kaschmann were new- comers, and so was 
Stagno, an Italian tenor, described in print 
by a dignified critic as “an utterly unmu- 
sical bellower.” These, with Madame 
Fursch-Madi, the dramatic soprano; Mira- 
bella the basso, and Victor Capoul the tenor, 
were the chief members of Mr. Abbey’s im- 
posing troup—with Madame Cavalazzi, 
prima ballerina, whose dancing is still an 
opera-house tradition. 

There were star casts in those days, though 
the best of them, gathered for “Don Gio- 
vanni,” November 28, 1883, was probably 
not a whit more efficient in rendering the 
letter or the spirit of Mozart’s masterpiece 
than that of a certain February night of 
Mr. Grau’s season of 1899. In each cast 
Sembrich was the Zerlina. Fursch-Madi and 
Lilli Lehmann were the respective person- 
ators of Donna Anna; Nilsson and Nordica 
the Donna Elvira, Kaschmann and Maurel 
the insatiate Don Giovanni himself, and 
Mirabella and Edouard de Reszke the Le- 
porello. 

The one novelty of the Abbey season was 
“La Gioconda,” Ponchielli’s tragic and 
poignant opera of medieval Venice, often 
since then set for revival, but never yet com- 
passed save by Mr. Savage’s English-speak- 
ing company. Except for this, the Abbey 
repertory might almost have been exchanged 
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with that of the Mapleson troupe, at the 
Academy of Music. Yet the unmistakable 
trend of popular taste toward the dramatic 
and away from the merely ornamental was 
noted; the largest audiences, according to a 
contemporary writer, were drawn by Wag- 
ner’s ‘“ Lohengrin,’ Mozart’s “Don Gio- 
vanni,” Gounod’s “ Faust,” Boito’s “ Me- 
fistofele,”’ Ponchielli’s “La Gioconda,” and 
Meyerbeer’s “ Les Huguenots,” “ Roberto il 
Diavolo,” and “Le Prophete.” The reper- 
tory also included Bellini’s “I Puritani” 
and “La Sonnambula,” Bizet’s “ Carmen,” 
Donizetti’s ‘“ Lucia di Lammermoor,” 
Flotow’s, “ Martha,” Rossini’s “Il Barbiere 
di Siviglia,’ Thomas’s “Hamlet” and 
“ Mignon,” and the stock Verdi trio, “ Rigo- 
letto,” “La Traviata,” and “Il Trovatore.” 

Studying the tastes and interests of the 
time, it is now easy to see how ripe the pub- 
lic was for the radical changes of the sea- 
son 1884-5, which Dr. Leopold Damrosch 
managed, his offer to give German opera 
having been made and accepted only after 
Mr. Abbey and Mr. Gye, of London, had re- 
fused to take up the Italian burden. Ger- 
man opera meant that Wagner was to have 
a larger share in the list, and after the ex- 
traordinary interest shown in the Wagner 
concert festivals of 1882 and 1884 under 
Theodore Thomas, and the long campaign 
of education by the Philharmonic Society, 
it was fair to expect popular support. With 
the best of the Bayreuth composer’s music- 
dramas still unknown here, a season some- 
where in New York would soon have become 
inevitable. 

New operas, old ones long neglected, and 
new singers crowded the years 1884-91, and 
for the first time the personality of the con- 
ductor became important. Dr. Damrosch 
lived only to see the artistic success and 
financial practicability of the first German 
season. Materna headed his company, and 
he had revived Weber’s “Der Freischiitz,” 
and Beethoven’s “ Fidelio,” and given Wag- 
ner’s “ Die Walkiire ” its first adequate New 
York performance. E. C. Stanton succeeded 
him in 1885, and Anton Seidl was brought 
over to conduct, Walter Damrosch being his 
assistant. Lilli Lehmann and Emil Fischer, 
Niemann, and Marianne Brandt, Vogl and 
Max Alvary made certain Wagnerian char- 
acters absolutely their own here. Fischer 
was Hans Sachs in “ Die Meistersinger,” as 
Alvary was the young Siegfried, ” by the 
grace of God,” as a reverent admirer once 
wrote. Lehmann became the authentic 
Isolde, and the three Briinnhilde’s, Fischer 
was Wotan, and Alvary a flickering Loge, 
rivalled only by Van Dyck in recent seasons. 
Niemann’s rugged Tristan is historic. All 
these réles were in music- dramas new on 
the American stage. 

Certain stockholders wearied of paying 
deficits, and Abbey and Grau took the house. 

Thus did French and Italian replace Ger- 
man on the Metropolitan Opera House stage, 
and the living apostles of the new régime 
were Jean and Edouard de Reszke, Melba, 
Eames, Plancon, and Lassalle, with Lilli 
Lehmann held over as a mistress of both 
schools. Wagner in Italian and a Patti 
supplementary season were the new features. 
Then came the destruction of the Metro- 
politan by fire in summer, 1892, and a 
year of no opera, until it was _ rebuilt. 
Emma Calvé’s signature is writ large across 
the year 1893-4, for then her Carmen came 
into view. The most important novelty since 
Verdi’s “ Otello,’ namely, the same com- 
poser’s “ Falstaff,” was produced February 
4, 1895, and in spite of Maurel’s Fat Knight, 
won little popularity. 

Then came Walter Damrosch’s striking 
extra season of Wagner in German, which 
lead Mr. Grau to adopt his broad policy of 
“each opera in its original tongue.” Since 
November 27, 1895, when the de Reszkes 


and Nordica gave “Tristan und Isolde,” 
with Anton Seid] conducting, a new standard 
of Wagner singing has prevailed. The rest 
is too recent for comment, but Sembrich’s 
share in reviving Mozart and the old color- 
ature music has been too important to 
ignore. To-day, the Metropolitan stands on 
the brink of still another era. Will it be 
one of artistic ideals? Mr. Conried’s oppor- 
tunity awaits him. 





A Woman’s Opera 


Last week at the Metropolitan Opera 
House Miss Ethel M. Smyth’s “ Der Wald,” 
a music-drama in one act, was performed for 
the first time in America. Let it be said at 
once that Miss Smyth has abundantly 
earned the right to a judgment of her work 
based upon standards of the most uncom- 
promising impartiality. Whatever one is 
prepared to say of its excellences and its 
defects, “Der Wald” cannot justly be set 
aside as being merely woman’s work, with 
all that that disposition is made to imply 
of qualification and denial. Miss Smyth has 
written with too high and serious an aim, 
with too ripe and confident an artistry, to 
be considered with anything but an atten- 
tive respect. Dramatically, “ Der Wald” is 
a brief and passionate illustration of that 
wonderful thought of Plotinus, that “in the 
particular acts of human life it is not the 
interior soul and the true man, but the ex- 
terior shadow of the man alone, which la- 
ments and weeps, performing his part on 
the earth, as in a more ample and extended 
scene, in which many shadows of souls and 
phantom forms appear.” Miss Smyth has 
intended, in her own phrase, to show “the 
quiet workings of the eternal forces of na- 
ture as contrasted with the storm and stress 
of mortal life”—which is merely a British 
and modern variant of the meditation of 
Plotinus. She has chosen (being her own 
librettist) to set against the background 
of a primeval and spirit-haunted forest, a 
tragic human action, contrastingly swift, 
brief, and calamitous; and at the end, as at 
the beginning, a mystic chorus—the ele- 
mental spirits of the wood—chant, in the 
words of the argument, “ their own eternity 
and the brevity of things human.” With 
all possible sympathy for its essential, if 
unrealized, poetry, it must be said that 
this conception, as Miss Smyth has actual- 
ized it dramatically, seems at times a lit- 
tle too obvious, a little too crassly roman- 
ticistie (as Mr. Howells would say). We 
wish that, in developing her theme, she had 
handled it more subtly, more aérially, with 
somewhat less bald an insistence upon ‘the 
point of her allegory. This, however, con- 
cerns the dramatie structure alone; of the 
music with which she has invested it we 
can speak with somewhat less of reserva- 
tion. After a single hearing, one recalls 
passages of indubitable force and beauty; 
an unflagging sentiment for dramatic ap- 
propriateness; a constant endeavor to re- 
flect, as eloquently as may be, the essential 
poetic substance of the play. Miss Smyth 
has not escaped a measurable dulness and 
inefficiency, nor has she scrupled to write 
without the bidding of that incalculable 
inspiration which is not to be realized by 
mere seeking and desire. But for an un- 
swerving fidelity of. purpose, a consistent 
preoccupation with dramatic verity, a dex- 
trously contrived significance, “ Der Wald” 
is notable in a considerable degree. 





I am as I am, and so will I be; 
But how that I am none knoweth truly. 
Be it ill, be it well, be I bond, be I free, 
I am as I am, and so will I be. 
Sir Thomas Wyatt. 
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Finance 


WHAT some people delight in calling a 
“ psychological wave” has swept—or is 
now sweeping—over the speculative markets. 
That is, the state of “sentiment” is such 
that heed is paid to bad news, and whatever 
is good and reassuring in the situation is 
not noticed—at any rate, not enthusiasti- 
cally. To be sure, there are obvious reasons 
why an upward movement in stocks should 
not strike the average observer of financial 
conditions as logical or even desirable, but 
at the same time it should seem equally 
obvious that a severe panic would partake 
of the paradoxical. There is no abatement 
in the country’s prosperity; but owing to 
the expansion of credits, to the enormous 
tying-up of capital necessitated by the bor- 
rowings of corporations and _ syndicates, 
there is not enough money to do the business 
with. The surplus reserves of the New York 
banks, according to the last statement of 
their condition, shows that the banks then 
had but two-thirds of a million in cash over 
and above the amount which the law re- 
quires them to keep for the protection of 
their depositors, and the peace of mind of 
the speculative community. In other words, 
money is in great demand legitimately, and 
in very short supply. The Aldrich bill, 
which would have corrected the absurdity 
of our fiscal system, was not passed; and 
not a week after the adjournment of Con- 
gress we find that the Treasury is locking 
up money, for which it has no immediate 
use, at the very time when the commerce of 
the country—not the stock-gamblers—re- 
quires as much money as it can get, in 
order that the prosperity which has blessed 
the United States should not be checked. 
The condition of the money-market, there- 
fore, is responsible for the condition of sen- 
timent; and it is the condition of sentiment 
which now tells most on the stock-market 
and the course of security-prices. 

The professional speculator, who is ex- 
tremely bearish at the moment, goes further. 
In the exhaustion of the bank reserves he 
finds ample justification for not buying 
stocks. In the causes contributing to that 
exhaustion he finds strong reasons. for sell- 
ing stocks—his own and his neighbor’s. He 
will tell you that the inability to extend 
credits, which must curtail general business, 
and if continued long enough must reduce 
earnings, which make values, is due to a 
large extent to the enormous syndicate bor- 
rowings. The syndicates have huge amounts 
of lately manufactured bonds, which they 
have been unable to sell. There is no mar- 
ket for the new issues, and yet, in spite of 
the glut in the bond-market the railroads 
keep on issuing bonds and more bonds, to 
increase their equipment. The railroads, 
one would think from all this clamor, had 
gone daft. And yet the railroads are doing 
nothing that they ought not to do in the 
way of taking steps to handle the enormous 
business that is thrust upon them. Great- 
ly as some of them have improved their 
physical condition and increased their roll- 
ing-stock and motive power in the past 
four years, their equipment is none the less 
inadequate to move the freight which they 
are to-day urged upon to carry. Every one 
suffers, the producer, the consumer, and the 
carrier, from a state of affairs which has 
been compared, by one of the most dis- 
passionate observers of the situation, to “ten 
thousand tons of freight to move and only 
a wheelbarrow to do it with!” 

The situation thus presents perplexities 
which justify caution rather than fear. 
That the money-market will in a few weeks 
see improvement may be taken for granted, 
but it is the manner in which relief will 
come that worries speculators. The Trea- 
sury Department may and probably will 
help the situation whenever the stringency 
reaches the acute stage, but not before. 
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Correspondence 


WILLIAM THE TEUTON 
(After Peter Newell) 


To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 
Sir,— 
Kaltser, Kaiser, shining bright, 
You have given us a fright! 


With your belts, and straps, and sashes, 


And your skyward-turned mustaches! 
And that frown so deadly fierce, 
And those awful eyes that pierce 
Through the very hearts of those 
Whom ill fate has made your foes. 
See the eagle on his roost— 

Eagle is ’t? Or is ’t a goose? 
Kaiser, Kaiser, man of war, 

What a fearful man you are! 


Kaiser, say, where did you get 
Those big shiny epaulets? 
And that military cloak, 
Did you, buying it, go broke? 
And those decorations, too, 
And that helmet! Tell us who 
Is your haberdasher? We 
Guess they’re made in Germany. 
And is that the mailéd fist? 
Oh say, was fiir einer ist? 
Kaiser, Kaiser, man of war, 
What a funny joke you are! 

I am, sir, 

H. SPENCER. 


SOME AMERICAN HUMOR. 
ROLLIN’s Forp, NEw HAMPSHIRE, 
March 5, 1903. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—We are farmers from “ ’way back,” 
we freely admit, but as compensation there- 
to the understanding is sometimes given us 
to know a good thing when we see it. And 
































































we certainly do see it in Mr. Albert Lever- 
ing’s inimitable “Timely Warning!” The 
expression of anxiety and uncertainty on 
Eddie’s face as he hands the missiles to 
Willie, and the state of absolute idiocy and 
extinction to which Willie is reduced by his 
cold douche, together with Eddie’s refrain, 
“T got relatives lives there,” are simply 
great! The latter has become a byword 
with us, to be long treasured, and holding 
second place only to one or two time-hon- 
ored family jokes that have grown thread- 
bare in our service. I don’t know that in- 
dividual commendation is of any great mo- 
ment to you, but it can’t hurt you to know 
that your efforts are appreciated, even in the 
wilds of New Hampshire, so I send it along. 

Hoping that we may meet Mr. Levering 
often in the pages of HarPeR’s WEEKLY, 

I am, sir, 
HANNAH BARTLETT ROLLINS. 


THE BIBLE IN THE SCHOOLS. 


Cuicaco, March 7, 1903. 

To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Srr,—I wish to correct an article which 
appeared in your issue of February 19 in 
reference to the “ Bible in the schools,” in 
which you state that in Chicago they do have 
“a compilation of the Scriptures ” for read- 
ing in the public schools. Now this is only 
newspaper talk; it is not so in fact. The 
Chicago Woman’s Educational Union have 
been attempting for the last six years to 
have their book called Readings from the 
Bible placed in the Chicago schools, but have 
not succeeded. In the interest of truth in- 
form your many readers that you were mis- 
informed on this as far as Chicago is con- 
cerned. 

I am, sir, 
E. C. REICHWALD, 
Secretary American Secular Union. 











A Suggestion from a Reader of HARPER’S WEEKLY 





INE of our readers suggested the other day that “ interesting 
subjects by interesting people ” should be the topic for one 


of our plain talks about Harper’s WEEKLY. 


We are very will- 


ing—all the more so because for nearly a year now—ever since 
the appearance of the WEEKLY in its new form—this has been 
the consensus of opinion from the hundreds of readers who have 
written us unsolicited letters from all corners of the world. As 
a matter of fact, to interest intelligent people, to give to every 
one of our readers an intelligent, complete, and interesting record 
every week, in picture and text, of the events of the hour, and to 
show, week by week, the ideals of American progress—where we 
lead and shall lead in the world’s development—this is what the 
WEEKLY aims todo. And it aims to do this first of all in an in- 
teresting way. If you have seen the WEEKLY regularly dur- 
ing the past year, you know in how far each issue has appealed to 
you personally in the presentation of “ interesting subjects by 


interesting people.” 


The WEEKLY appeals to intelligent people. 
We want your friends to see the WEEKLY 


friends will like it. 


If you like it your 


regularly., We should be very glad to send the WEEKLY 
on trial to any address for twelve weeks, postage paid, on receipt 
of $1.00. The regular subscription price is $4.00 a year. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE, N. Y. 
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Sinancial 


Official Legal Wotice 





The Mechanics’ 
National Bank 


of the City of New York 


(FouNDED 1810) 
33 WALL STREET 


OFFICERS 


GRANVILLE W. GARTH, PRESIDENT. 


- VICE-PRESIDENT. 
CASHIER. 


ROBERT U. GRAFF, ASSISTANT CASHIER. 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION 
(CONDENSED) 
Report to the Comptroller of the Currency 
APRIL 30th, 1902 
RESOURCES 
Loans and Discounts - - 
Bonds - 
Banking House ~ - ~ 
Due from Banks - - a 
Cash and Checks on other Banks 





$12,745,106.56 
770,029.74 
545,796.92 
835,829.80 
8,297,120.00 


$23,193,883.02 
Capital, Surplus, and Profits 
$4,496,310.20 


ACCOUNTS INVITED 
DIRECTORS 


David Dows & Co. 
Catlin & Co. 
Ex-President. 

Henry Hentz & Co. 
Standard Oil Co. 
Henry Talmadge & Co. 
John Sinclair & Co. 
Boulton, _, i Dallett. 


ALEXANDER E. ORR, 
LOWELL LINCOLN, 
HORACE E. GARTH, 
HENRY HENTZ, 
CHARLES M. PRATT, 
HENRY TALMADGE, 
JOHN SINCLAIR, 
WILLIAM B. BOULTON, 
EDGAR L. MARSTON, 





Bills of exchange bought and 
sold. Cable Transfers to Eu- 
rope and South Africa, Com- 
of mercial and Travellers’ Letters 

of Credit. Collections made. 
International Cheques. Cer- 


Credit. tificates of Deposit. 
Brown Brothers & Co., 


BANKERS, No. 59 WALL STREET. 


HASKINS & SELLS 


CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 
NO. 30 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK 
CABLE ADDRESS, ‘‘ HASKSELLS” 


204 DEARBORN ST., WILLIAMSON BLDG., 30 COLEMAN ST., 
CHICAGO, ILL. CLEVELAND, O. LONDON, E. C. 


LINCOLN TRUST BLDG., ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Letters 











From LIFE Feb. 26, 1903. 
“MR. A. J. DAWSON 
HAS ACHIEVED REMARKABLE RESULTS 
in his story 


HIDDEN MANNA 


IT IS A REAL STORY 

OF REAL MOROCCO 
Gathered bit by bit at the gates of the 
strange cities, and in the bazaars where news 
and gossip are bought and solid. To write it 
the author has first become a Moor, and his 
tale is 
SATURATED WITH THE SPIRIT OF ISLAM.” 


G@™ 1 vol. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


*,* For sale by all booksellers or sent by mail postpaid 
on receipt of price by the publishers. 


A. S. BARNES & CO., New York. 
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MORTON TRUST COMPANY 


38 NASSAU STREET 


Capital = 


Surplus and Undivided Profits 


$2,000,000 
$5,815,082 


OFFICERS 


LEVI P. MORTON, President 
THOMAS F. RYAN, Vice-President 
JAMES K. CORBIERE, 2d Vice-Pres. 


H. M. FRANCIS, Secretary 
CHARLES A. CONANT, Treasurer 
H. B. BERRY, Trust Officer 


G. L. WILMERDING, Asst. Secretary 
DIRECTORS 


JOHN JACOB ASTOR, G. G. HAVEN, 
GEORGE F. BAKER, JOSEPH C, HENDRIX, 
EDWARD J. BERWIND, JAMES N. JARVIE, 
FREDERIC CROMWELL, re” S. JOHNSTON, 
JAMES B. DUKE, D. JUILLIARD, 
HENRY M. vuatane 


D. O. MILLS, 
LEVI P. MORTON, 
RICHARD A. MCCURDY, 
W. G. OAKMAN, 
SAMUEL REA, 
JOSEPH LA ROCQUE, 


ELIHU ROOT, 
THOMAS F. RYAN, 
JACOB H. SCHIFF, 
JOHN SLOANE, 
Witiiam C. al 
GEORGE FOSTER PEABODY 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


LEvI P. erent, G. G. HAVEN, 
OMAS F. RYA 


EDWARD 5) BERWIND, 


JOSEPH C. HENDRIX, 
JAMES N. JARVIE, 


GEORGE FOSTER oa al 
jJacos H. ScHIF 
WILLIAM c. ‘WHITNEY. 





THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
DEPARTMENT OF TAXES AND ASSESSMENTS, MAIN 
OFFICE, BOROUGH OF MANHATTAN. 

NO. 280 BROADWAY, STEWART BUILDING. 

; January 12, 1903 

NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, AS REQUIRED: BY THE 
Greater New York Charter, that the books called: ‘The Annual 
Record of the Assessed Valuation of Real and i ogg Estate 
of the Boroughs of Manhattan, The Bronx, Brooklyn, Queens, 
and Richmond, comprising The City of New York,” will be 
open for examination and correction on the second Monday of 
January, and will remain open until the 

IST DAY OF APRIL, 1903. 

During the time that the books are open to public inspection, 
application may be made by any person or corporation ciaim- 
ing to be aggrieved by the assessed valuation of real or personal 
estate to have the same corrected. 

In the Burough of Manhattan, at the main office of the De- 
partment of Taxes and Assessments, No. 280 Broadway. 

In the Borough of The Bronx, at the office of the Department, 
Municipal ae One Hundred and Seventy-Seventh Street 
and Third Aven 

In the Recher 9 “of Brooklyn, at the office of the Department, 
Municipal Building. 

In the Borough of Queens, at the office of the Department, 
Hackett Building, Jackson Avenue and Fifth Street, Long 
Island City. 

In the Borough of Richmond, at the office of the Department, 
Masonic Building, Stapleton. 

Corporations in all the Boroughs must make applications 
only at the main office in the Borough of Manhattan. 

Applications in relation to the assessed valuation of personal 
estate must be made by the person assessed at the office of the 
Department in the Borough where such person resides, and in 
the case of a non-resident ae oe business in The City of 
New York, at the office of the Department of the Borough 
where such place of business is located, between the hours of 
10 A. M. roll 2 P.M., except on Saturday, when all applications 
must be made between 10 A. M. and 12 noon. 

JAMES L. WELLS, President 

WILLIAM S. COGSWELL, 

GEORGE J. GILLESPIE, 

SAMUEL STRASBOURGER, 

RUFUS L. SCOTT, 

Commissioners of Taxes and Assessments. 





50 YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE 


TRADE Marks 
DESIGNS 
CopyRicHts &c. 


Sagres eonfing ae sketeh and descri — Ay 4 
opinion free w r an 


se et Alen Pat 
notice, without c a oan ¥ a receive 


hee Fiimerican, 


A handsomely illustrated pomie. 
culation of any scientific sournas 3 
four months, $1. So! d byali poweaniion 


MUNN & Go, 20:0. New York 


ranch Office, Washington, D. 


Wild Life of Orchard and Field 
By ERNEST INGERSOLL 


Based on this author’s ‘‘ Friends Worth Knowing,” 
this book is entirely new, and quite different from the 
former work, while embodying all the qualities which 
made it popular. 


Mustrated with many New Photographs 
$1.40 net 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, N.Y. 








THE 
SUBSTITUTE 


by 


WILL N. HARBEN 


Author of “ Abner Daniel,’ “ Westerfelt,” etc. 


$1.50 


A story of Northern Georgia—of George 
Buckley, who loves a woman far above him 
socially. Though of humble birth, he has a 
natively fine character. 
old man who desires to atone for a past sin 
by so educating and training Buckley that he 
may become. his moral substitute in the eyes 
of Providence. 


He is adopted by an 


Hence the name. Finally, 


interest centres in a love affair that has a 
noteworthy effect on the young man’s char- 


humor 


acter, and the end is a happy one. 
story is full of the wit, philosophy, and quaint 


This 


that made the author well known 


through “ Abner Daniel.” 
HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK 
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Drawn by H. M. Pettit 


IN NEW YORK 


THE NEW HOTEL’ FOR WOMEN 


The growing need for hetel accommodations for women has been met in many of our large cities by the establish- 
The ‘‘Martha Washington,” in New York, is strictly a hotel built on 


ment of women’s societies or clubs. 
modern plans, and intended only for women. There are accommodations for about six hundred guests. 


With the exception of the bell-boys, elevator-operators, and so on, the:employees are women 
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O happy beyond human happiness had 
they but the sense of their blessings, the 
husbandmen, for whom of herself, far away 
from the shock of arms, Earth, that gives 
all their due, pours out from her soil plente- 
ous sustenance!—Virgil. 


To know what you prefer, instead of 
humbly saying “amen” to what the world 
tells you you ought to prefer, is to have 
kept your soul alive.—Stevenson. 








Apvice to MoTHERS.—Mks. WINSLOW’s SOOTHING SYRUP 
should always be used for children teething. It soothes the 
child, softens the gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic, and 
is the best remedy for diarrhwa.—[ Adv. 





THE OLD CAMPER 
has for forty-five years had one article in his supply — 
BORDEN’s EAGLE BRAND CONDENSED MILK. It gives to 
soldiers, sailors, hunters, campers, and miners a daily com- 
fort, “like the <u home.” Delicious in coffee, tea, and 
chocolate.—[ Adv. ] 








A WELL- APPOINTED home is scarcely complete without 
telephone service. Rates in Manhattan from $48 a = 
het Telephone Co.,15 Dey St.,111 West 38th 
—[ Adv 





HEALTH of body and strength of mind are represented in 


Assott’s, the Original Angostura Bitters—the best-known | 


tonic for blood and nerves. All druggists.—[Adv.] 








PoPULAR clamor is going the rounds for the famous Extra 
Dry 5 Cook’s IMPERIAL. Try it! You will 
like it.—[Adv.] 





UszE BROWN’S'_ Camphorated eet 


DENTI- 
FRICE forthe TEETH. 25 cents a jar.—[ Adz - 





Many Actors and Singers use Piso’s CurE to strengthen 
the voice and prevent hoarseness.—[Adv.] 





“ROYAL MUSKOKA.” 


“THE RoyaL Muskoka” Hotel is the largest and most 
magnificent summer hotel in Canada. Location unsurpassed, 
in the center of the famous Muskoka Lakes District, High- 
lands of Ontario (1,000 feet above sea-level), about six 
hours’ journey north of ‘Toronto. 

The grounds include. an area of 130 acres, containin 
pine and hemlock groves and many beautiful walks an 
points commandin, lovely views. There are Tennis, Golf- 
ing, Bowling, Fishing, Bathing, Croquet, Bowling Green, 
and many enjoyable water trips. First-class in every respect. 
Excellent transportation service. 

Descriptive literature and information now to reach the 
* Royal Muskoka” on application to Frank P. Dwyer, E. P. 
Agent, Grand Trunk Railway System, 290 Broadway, New 
York.—[Adv.] 





ADVERTISEMENTS 


Pears 


The skin ought to be clear; 
there is nothing strange in a 
beautiful face. 


If we wash with proper soap, 


the skin will be open and clear, 
unless the health is bad. A 
good skin is: better than a 
doctor. 

The soap to use is Pears’; 
it. 
the soap that clears but not 


no free alkali in Pears’, 
excoriates. 


Sold all over the world. 
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Avenue of Palms, California 


To go to California with you this spring and escape inclement 
weather at home. California’s climate is perfect. Travel on 
the California Limited — absolutely finest train in the world. 


All about the California tour in our books, 


Santa Fe “is 


All the Way 


Aichison, Topeka é 
Santa Fe R’y. 





sn S 

Above all, don’t miss Santa Catalina. ae 

There’s nothing like it in California, nothing like it 
anywhere else in America—a great rock, twenty miles 
long by three to four miles wide, rising right out of the sea. 

The fishing is unequaled —yellowtail, barracuda, sea bass and tuna. 

Santa Catalina is only 314 hours from Los Angeles, and Los Angeles 
is less than three days from Chicago, via the 


Golden State Limited 


The best train, via the best route. 


Compartment and standard sl rs; dini 
library and observation cars. Electric ] av electric 

s; barber shop; bath room; Booklovers’ Library. 
Runs over the El Paso-Rock Island route. 

a and full information at this office. Call 
or write. 


Jno. Sebastian, P.T.M., Chicago, Ill. 








PLAIN BOWLS FOR 
MONOGRAMS, CRESTS, 
BP. MADE BY 


Cc. DORFLINGER @ SONS 


3 @ 5 WEST 19th STREET, Near Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 




















The best easy-chairs for old age are bought 
early. They are called endowments. 
Get particulars free. No importunity. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE, 
921-3-5 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


' ASTHM 


One taste convinces 


KORN-KRISP 


Best of all modern foods 


CHOICE ANTIQUES.52"¢ Old Furniture, Clocks, 


* Mirrors, China, Brasses, Cover: 
lets, &c. Photos furnished. I. ELTING, Saugerties, N 





Cured to stay CURED. Health restored. 
Book 24A, FREE. DR. HAYES, Buffalo, N.Y. 











ROYAL L. 


LEGRAND 


THE LATEST SUCCESS OF THE 
ORIZA-PERFUMERY (Grand Prix Paris 1900) 










THE 


A. Short Story Which Antho 


BY ALBERT LEVERING 
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INTRUSIONS ON HOPE 
ny Did Not Write 
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Mr. Hope (loquitur). “ Even my own castle ts not impregnable to the 
editors I will go to 


\merica and leave them to my defenders.” 

















Black Michael. *‘ A short story? You shall have one without words.” 





Ig aw ie) 
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Rupert of Hentzau. ‘“‘ A short story? My stories have much plot and few 
words in them.” 





Dolly of the Dialogues. ‘* A short story! Hope has fled and lejt only 


Despair, and yet—”" 









































Ss. 





Peggy. “A short story? Will it do to intrude on Mr. Hope again?” 





been even worse. Yet my defenders still support me, according to the papers.” 


Mr. Hope (loquitur). “‘ The only rest is on the sea. American editors have 


























Henrik Ibsen 


See illustration on front page 


HeNrRIK IpseNn, playwright and mystifica- 
tor, has just completed the seventy-fifth year 
of his life. He was born on March 20, 1828, 
at the small Norwegian city of Skien. 

He has lived long enough to become a 
prophet in his own ‘land, where they wrote 
of him in 1858, after the publication of his 
fine historic drama, “ The Vikings at Helge- 
Jand,” when it was proposed to grant him 
a small government stipend: “Mr. Ibsen, 
as playwright considered, is a huge naught 
around which the nation can have no in- 
terest in planting a protecting hedge.” 

It has become possible for him “to look 
back to that time without bitterness, as 
well as to that later time at Rome in the 
sixties, when he, the perfection of scrupu- 
lous neatness, «actually went around in 
shabby clothing, and his family was brought 
to the verge of starvation, Of those days 
and of the long time it took him to gain 
any recognition at all, he said on one occa- 
sion: “I never expected anything else, and 
[ am quite satisfied. In spring you cannot 
have the treasures of fall. Spring is the 
sowing-time.” 

The. time for harvesting has now come to 
him in its fulness. He is the grand old man 
of Norway. Even his life-long friend and 
rival, Bjérnson, does not stand nearer to 
the heart of the people. The name of Bjérn- 
son may be greeted more boisterously when 
mentioned among those of his own way of 
thinking. It is respected and admired by 
foe as friend. But to Ibsen are granted a 
veneration and a love that rise above class 
and party. 

After a voluntary exile of twenty-eight 
years, broken only by two flying visits to 
home, Ibsen returned in the summer of 1891 
to Christiania “ just for a brief stay.” That 
stay has now lasted twelve years. He 
brought home with him the regularity of 
habits and fastidiousness of dress that be- 
came renowned during his Munich period. 
The promenade from his home to the Grand 
Café, where he spends just one hour read- 
ing the newspapers and sipping his glass of 
cognae, is undertaken at the same minute 
every afternoon. As the Berliners used to 
watch for the appearance of “der alte 
Kaiser ” in the well-known corner window, 
so the inhabitants of Christiania are wont 
to look for the little old man, with his 
shining silk hat above the bushy head of 
snow-white hair and his spotless Prince Al- 
bert coat, who moves with short, quick steps 
along the Carl Johan Street, supporting 
himself slightly on an umbrella—that um- 
brella is never missing from the picture. 

When the celebration of Ibsen’s seventieth 
birthday anniversary in 1898 called forth 
messages of love and admiration from all 
over the world,*crowned heads and artists 
and fighters with sword or pen signing their 
names side by side, it was feared that the 
master could have but one or two years 
left, He has surprised all by completing an- 
other five-year term, in spite of a spell of 
serious sickness that nearly laid him low 

(Continued on page 488.) 
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In the Morning 


2 CONSTIPATION 


__, It acts promptly and ‘pleas- 


aenid riciitid druggists; 


harmful substitutes. 
ANDREAS SAXLEHNER, Budapest, Hungary. 





on rising, while dressing, is 
the best time to take half a! 
tumbler of Hunyadi Janos, 
thus overcoming the miseries 


and dangers of 








the beginning of many de- 


~ rangements of the system. 











antly. Ask for 





(with the full name) and in- 
sist on having it. 






they sell worthless and often 
























All overthe civilized world 
THE IMPROVED 


BOSTON | 
GARTER 


IS KNOWN AND worn| 
Every Pair Warranted 
“SME; The Name is 


a4 vil! 


es CUSHION 


pei 
Lies flat to the eri 
Slips, Tears nor Unfastens 


ALWAYS EASY 
GEO. FROST CO., Makers, 


50c. fo: : 
25e. for Gotten, Boston, Mass., U. S.A. 
Sample Pair. 

Beem’ REFUSE ALL SUBSTITUTES es 


and LIQUOR HABITS CURED. 
Thousands, having failed elsewhere, 
have been cured by us. Write 


The Dr. J.L.Stephens Cv., Dept. 57, Lebanon, Ohio 
























Minneapolis 


Four daily trains on fast 
schedules via the shortest 
line between Chicago and 


the Twin Cities. 
service. The 


North-Western 
_Limited 


is an up-to-date, electric-lighted train. 
‘Its service affords 
The Best of Everything. 
All agents sell tickets via 


Chicago & North-Western Ry. 


Unexcelled 














W. B. KNISKERN, 
Passenger Traffic Manager, 
\ Chicago. 














HOLIDAYS IN ENGLAND 


Send four cents (postage) for Illustrated book, entitled 







































Pilgrim Fathers, Dickens and Tennyson Districts. 


Route. 
Address 


Holidays in England, describing Cathedral Route, 


sree} describing Harwich Hook of Holland, 
Twin-Screw Steamship Line, E ngland to 









Pamphlets 
Royal 








Fohn Dewar 
EF Sons, Lines 


PERTH, SCOTLAND; LONDON, ENGLAND 























Scotch Whisky Distillers 


By Royal Warrant to His Majesty King Edward VII. 
and the Royal Famil, 








FREDERICK GLASSUP 
Sole Agent for the U.S., New York 








Continental Europe. 


GREAT EASTERN RAILWAY OF ENGLAND, 
New York. 


362 Broadway, 





One taste convinces 


KORN-KRISP 


Best of all modern foods 


‘Cortez AGAR 


“MADE AT KEY west 
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“The course of true love....” 


Domestic Relations of Automobiles 


HERE are two great obstacles to the achievement by auto- 

mobiles of a recognized position as articles that no family 

should be without. The first cost of a good one is pretty 

high; that is one obstacle, and the other is that it re- 

quires a fairly expert machinist to keep it moving. It is 
not every one who can run a complicated machine, and of those 
who can, it is not every one who wants to. 

Almost every one can hold the reins after some kind of a fash- 
ion over some kind of a horse. For unskilled drivers wise and 
responsible horses may usually be provided who will haul any not 
too unreasonable person where he wants to go and bring him safely 
back. It is not necessary to know much about a horses’s “ works ” 
in order to drive him. If one has training enough to notice when 
he drops a shoe, and experience enough to keep to the right and 
go slow down hill and up hill, little journeys by horse power may 
be mercifully and safely accomplished without serious strain on 
mind or body. Of course a good horseman is an accomplished man. 
To know what a horse can do and how he ought to do it; to drive 
him properly, ease and urge him with consideration, adapt his 
task to his strength, and remedy the defects in his performance 
when there are defects, are matters of high skill and trained judg- 
ment. But most people think they know something about a horse, 
and can easily satisfy themselves that they can drive a tame 
one, 

But an automobile is a critter of another breed. It has wheels, 
levers, chains, valves, tanks to get empty, gauges to watch, boilers 
(sometimes) to blow up, cranks to turn, appurtenances and appli- 
ances that awe the tyro by their intricacy and multiplicity. Be- 
fore you can have confidence that you know how to run an auto- 


mobile, it is necessary that you should gain a more or less thorough 
understanding of what is inside of it and how it works. A horse 
will limp along without a shoe, but when an automobile stops, there 
you are, and there you stay unless you can find out what’s amiss, 
and persuade a complicated apparatus to resume motion. 

It daunts the average man, unless he has a turn or a liking for 
mechanics; and as for the average woman, she is altogether out of 
sympathy with it. There are a few women who can drive a nail, 
a. few who can sharpen a lead-pencil, but they are exceptional. 
Still more exceptional are the women who can tinker a machine 
that is out of gear. Possibly there is something about the female 
mind that makes most women helpless in the presence of a balky 
machine; possibly it is merely that machine-making is man’s work, 
and women have little occasion to practice at it. Anyhow, when 
a machine balks with a woman, she usually looks for a man or a 
boy to fix it. Women will ride in automobiles; will steer, drive, 
and own them, but very few women will ever domesticate one 
or trust herself far from home in one without taking a male 
inechanie as her companion. It is odd. A baby is a complicated 
machine, very; and yet a capable woman is apt to be a good hand 
with a baby; whereas with a machine, which is simple by com- 
parison, she is helpless at the first break. 

Of course, one can use automobiles, just as one can use horses, 
without troubling his head about the care of them. Whoever 
wants mere transportation and has the money to pay for it, does 
better to buy machinery than horses. For the horse-owner owes 
thought to his beast, and should make sure that he does not suffer, 
but the automobile has no feelings, and if it is abused no one 
suffers but the owner. 
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CHARTREUSE 


—GREEN AND YELLOW— 


THE OLDEST 
KNOWN AND 
FINEST OF ALL 
CORDIALS 


i FOR 300 YEARS 
, IT HAS BEEN 


6 CHARTREUSE 


MANUFACTURED 
BY THE CAR- 
THUSIAN MONKS 
OF FRANCE IN 
THE SAME WAY 


A GLASS AFTER 
DINNER IS A 
WONDERFUL 
~ t 2 T oO 
DIGESTION 





At first-class Wine Merchants, Grocers, Hotels, Cafés. 
Batjer & Co., 45 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Sole Agents for United States. j 

















Sore Throat - 


Quinsy, Laryngitis, Tonsillitis and all 
throat troubles quickly relieved and 
promptly cured by the use of 


ydrozone 


Endorsed and recommended by 
leading physicians everywhere. It 
cures by killing the germs, without 
injury to the patient. Nature then 
promptly repairs the damage. Sold 
by leading druggists 25 cents a trial 
bottle. If not at yours, sent prepaid 
on receipt of 25 cents, 


he Chester 


NEW YORK 








Dept. OC. 60 Prince St., 
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(Continued from page 481.) 

two years ago. But the end can no longer 
be far off. From his present lofty position 
he may view its approach with equanimity. 

His work is done. He has fought his bat- 
tle and said his say. To-day he is one of 
the very few living men—two or three or 
four — whose claims to literary mastership 
are recognized by the foremost thinkers and 
critics of all civilized countries. He can 
hardly add to his fame, and it is unlikely 
that he will try to do so by adding another 
play to the long series that reaches from 
the youthful “ Cataline,” of 1857, down to 
“When We Dead Awaken,” which the au- 
thor himself has called “a dramatic epi- 
logue.” His complete life-work lies before 
us, and if nevertheless we are still unable 
to formulate a fair estimate of its value, 
it is because we have not yet grown up to 
the level of a large portion of that work. 

That Ibsen has written for the future, 
and that the future will know him for its 
own true child, seems difficult to doubt. 
Especially is this so when we recall how the 
world by degrees, grudgingly, but none the 
less surely, has come to accept the works 
of Ibsen’s successive creative periods. The 
men who to-day talk of the “ fantastic 
incomprehensibilities ” of “ When We Dead 
Awaken,” are the same ones whom the pub- 
lication: of “ The Master Builder,” in 1892, 
provoked into the ery “that Ibsen had gone 
quite bankrupt at last.” They are identical, 
too, with the men who ten years earlier 
raged and sneered at “Ghosts ’’—that em- 
bodiment of the noblest classical art and 
spirit in modern form. 

Ibsen has been called 


“the modern 


- sphinx” and ‘‘the great questioner.” The po- 


sition thus assigned to him in the realm of 
letters was frankly accepted when he wrote 
of himself:. 


For solving riddles I am not the man, sir: 
To question is my task, and not to answer. 


George Brandes, the mystagogue of mod- 
ern literature, said of Ibsen: “ A splendid 
ideal and moral suspiciousness has gradual- 
ly become his Muse.” 

As a man who dares to doubt everything 
but his own right of doubting, Ibsen has 
been able to touch the nerve-strings of the 
ethical and spiritual life of his own day. 
Whether he was liked or disliked, weleomed 
or cursed, he cared but little, so long as he 
was listened to. Wherever he was heard 
men were compelled to think. But men do 
not like to think, least of all under com- 
pulsion. No wonder, therefore, that Ibsen’s 
popularity with the average man has always 
been small. 

The message repeated over and again by 
him has been, “ Be true to thyself.” To live 
his own life according to his own nature 
is the highest duty of every man. To be 
false to oneself is the unforgivable sin. 
From that sin spring sorrows and sufferings 
and humiliations. In “ Peer Gynt,” the play 











The 16 H.-P. Four-Cylinder TOURING CAR 


: ? 
nm c/&imertea 


shown above represents the best 





development in Gasoline Automobiles up to date. 
Jn provements :—Throttle Control from Steering Wheel ; Simplified Sliding-Gear Transmission (inter- 
locking); All-Steel Chassis, allowing customer to order any desired body ; Valves removable in minimum 
time ; Spark- Plugs connected to Cables by Chains, thus preventing snapping of wires. We make both 
9 11.-P. and 16 H.-P. Cars, and employ the Front Vertical Motor exclusively. Many other advantages. 


The Locomobile Company of America, 7 East 424 Street, New York 

















Write for full information. Branches: Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago. Bridgeport. Ct., London, Paris 
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Power 


and 


Control 


These essentials of the serviceable 
and safe automobile are developed 
in the Cadillac Automobile through 
new principles of engineering and 
perfect mechanical construction. 

. The engine is very compact and very 
powerful; the transmission gear 4 
triumph of mechanics; the steering 
wheel very sensitive— and absolute in 
its control; the brakes reliable under 
all conditions of grade and 
speed; running gear 
and body strong, 
but graceful. 
The 

































Automobile that 
Solves the Problem 


of safe and rapid transit on all 
roads, under all conditions. If you 
know of an auto fault you’ll find it 
corrected in the Cadillac. Price 
$750. Detachable tonneau, at an 
extra cost of $100, converts this 
graceful runabout for two into a 
delightful touring car for four. 


Our free _ illustrated 
booklet M gives address of 
agency nearest you where 
the Cadillac may be seen. 



















CADILLAC 
AUTOMOBILE COMPANY, 
Detroit, Mich. 















WE ISSUE every once in a while a letter, a 
booklet, a folder, or a catalogue, wherein 
is shown information relating to Automobile 
Tires that may be of some value to you. 
It costs the price of a postal card to have 
your name added to our mailing list. 


THE DIAMOND RUBBER CO. 


Akron, Ohio 
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What 
PURITY 
Means 















Purity requires pure water. 


We get it from six wells, driven down to rock. No purer 
water flows anywhere in the world. 


Purity necessitates pure air. 


All the air that touches Schlitz Beer, after the boiling pro- 
cess, passes first through an air filter. 


Pure beer must be filtered. 


Every drop of Schlitz beer is filtered by machinery. 
through masses of white wood pulp. 


Pure beer contains no germs. 


Schlitz Beer is sterilized after it is bottled and sealed, 
by a process invented by M. Pasteur, of France. It 
requires one and one-half hours. 





That’s how we double the necessary cost 





of our brewing. We do it to make purity 
certain —to make Schlitz Beer healthful. 







Will you drink common beer, and pay just 
as much for it, when Schlitz Beer can 


be had for the asking. 


Ask for the Brewery Bottling. 

















LY MORN, 














ABSOLUTELY No COOKING. 





























in which Ibsen has spoken more directly and 
more frankly to his own people than any- 
where else, the hero’s motto is ‘ Be thy- 
self,” and the King of the Mountain Imps 
endeavors vainly to make him exchange it 
for “Be sufficient unto thyself,’ which is 
the motto of the Trolls—the dark spirits 
inside and outside of man. 

Whatever the sum of Ibsen’s direct influ- 
ence on his fellow-men, it dwindles into 
insignificance when compared with the influ- 
ence he has exerted indirectly, through oth- 
er artists, who, consciously or unconscious- ae 
ly, have become his followers and pupils. ‘ 
How many men and women of those who are F 
now writing novels or plays, with a fair : 
hope of being remembered by the next gen- 
eration, are able to say that they have re- 
ceived nothing from the little man of Skien? 

This will become truer still of the artists of 
a younger day. It is hard to imagine a great 
future for a budding playwright who would 
pass proudly by the author of “ Ghosts ” and 
* Rosmersholm ” and “‘ John Gabriel Bork- 
man,” thinking that by communion with him 
there could be nothing to gain. There is 
much in Ibsen’s position that reminds of 
Balzac and Flaubert. To a large extent 
he is and will ever be a writer for the 
writers. The mass may fail to grasp his 
message, whether it relates to life or to 
art, but his fellow-craftsmen will read it 
and profit by it. The number of those who 
go to his pages for guidance and inspira- 
tion will increase constantly. This is equal- 
ly true with regard to form and substance, 
thought, and the technique used to express 
it. It seems safe to say that Ibsen’s work 
will form the foundation of the twentieth- 
century drama. This is already recognized 
in Germany and in most of the other Euro- 
pean countries outside of England. And the 
day is not far distant when the truth of it 
will be recognized here and in England also. 








The New Woman’s Hotel 


See page 478 


THE Woman’s Hotel in New York has 
just been formally opened. It has long 
been a subject of discussion and discourse. 
It was projected. five or six years ago, but 
the project languished until three years 
ago, when $400,000 was subscribed to build 
it, and in March, 1900, the Woman’s Hotel 
Company was incorporated. Its capital is 
divided into 4000 shares of $100 each, many 
of which are held by prospective patrons. 
The building, at 29 East Twenty - ninth 
Street, cost $800,000, is twelve stories high, 
made of brick and stone, with a frontage 
of seventy-five feet, extending through to 











One taste convinces 
Ce) 


KRISP 


"Bast of all modern foods 
LEADING HOTELS 


Chicago, Ill. 
GRAND PACIFIC HOTEL 


Jackson Boulevard and Clark Street, Chicago. 
EUROPEAN PLAN 
Special Facilities for Banquets, Dinners, and After 
Theatre Parties. 
Gentlemen’s Cafe on main floor. Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s 
Restaurant and Private Dining- Rooms on second floor. 
Two hundred :guest' rooms, three-fourths of which have 
private bath,in*connection. « 
~ “ Rates, from $2 Upwards. 
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Boston, Mass. _ 
BERKELEY HOTEL 


Berkeley and Boylston Streets, Boston, Mass. 
EUROPEAN and AMERICAN PLANS 
Modern in every detail. 

Convenient to large Stores, Theatres, and all 
places of interest. 

Near Back Bay STATIONS. 


JOHN A. SHERLOCK. 

























Thirtieth Street. It has rooms for 500 
permanent and 150 transient guests. The 
projectors at one time advertised for a 
name. It appears now that their venture 
is the Hotel Martha Washington. It is 
partly speculative, partly philanthropic. It 
was desired to provide a hotel where work- 
ing-women could live comfortably at moder- 
ate cost, but the intention is that the ten- 
ants and boarders shall pay their way, for 
it is in no respect a charitable institution. 
Meals will be provided for six dollars a 
week, or may be had @ la carte in the res- 
taurant; rooms range in price from three 
to seventeen dollars a week. The transient 
rates are from one dollar to three dollars 
and a half a day. <A fortnight before the 
opening two hundred women had applied 
for rooms. The manager is a man; the 
bell-boys, elevator-men, mail and key clerk, 
and head waiter are men; the other clerks, 
the cashier, the bookkeeper, the fifty wait- 
ers, and, of course, the thirty chamber- 
maids, are women. The hotel ought to suc- 
ceed. It is well housed, offers good accom- 
modations at moderate cost, and will, pre- 
sumably, be well managed. There are plenty 
enough women in New York of suitable in- 
comes and situation to fill it and keep it 
full. If it doesn’t succeed under good man- 
agement it will indicate that women do 
not like to seclude themselves from the 
other sex. But that seems unlikely to ap- 
pear. In a town that is fairly choked up 
with bachelor apartment - houses, it will 
be surprising if a good hotel for women 
doesn’t turn out to be a profitable venture; 
the more so as the seclusion from men will 
be limited, since men are to be allowed in 
the restaurant, though not in the dining- 
room on the second floor. It is a very in- 
teresting venture, though not risky, for the 
building will be worth what it cost, whether 
the women patronize it or not. We shall 
all want to talk about it and hear about 
it, and see how it turns out. 





Now the basest thought possible concern- 
ing man is, that he has not spiritual na- 
ture; and the foolishest misunderstanding of 
him possible is, that he has or should have, 
no animal nature. For his nature is nobly 
animal, nobly spiritual—coherently and ir- 
revocably so; neither part of it may, but 
at its peril, expel, despise, or defy the other. 

—Ruskin. 


It is something to have an influence on 
the fortunes of mankind; it is greatly more 
to have an influence on their intellects. Such 
is the difference between men of office and 
men of genius, between computed and un- 
computed rank.—Landor. 


The man who lets the world, or his own 
portion of it, choose his plan of life for 
him, has no need of any other faculty than 
the apelike one of imitation —J. S. Mill. 
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How to Paint 
a House Cheap 


And Have it Guaranteed to Look Better, Wear 
Longer and Cost Less Than the Best 
White Lead Paints. 


Never Fades, Cracks, Chalks, Peels or Blisters and is Not Affected by 
Gases. Fifty Sample Colors and Illustrated Booklet Prepaid to 
Any Address Absolutely Free. 


The cost of painting the house 
and barn, outbuildings and fences 
is a heavy burden. Cheap paints 
soon fade, peel or scrape off and 
white lead and oil costs so much 
and has to be replaced so often 
that it is a constant expense to 
keep the bright, clean appearance 
go desirable in the cozy cottage 
home or the elegant mansion. 
The following are a few of the 
large users of Carrara Paint: 

Pennsylvania R. R. Co.; Pull- 
man Palace Car Co.; Chicago 
Telephone Co.; Central Union 
Telephone Co.; Field Museum, 
Chicago; Kenwood Club, Chicago: 
Cincinnati Southern; C. ‘BE The Wiad ioe 
R. Co.; Denver & Rio Grande B York, One of the Most Magnifi- case. Distributing depots in all 
B.s Wellington Hotel, Chicago. cent Hotels in the World, Has principal cities. Write to-day and 

Garrara is used because it lasts Used Tons and Tons of the — a your paint bills in the 
longer, never fades, never cracKS, World-Famous Carrara Paint. 








never blisters, never peels, covers 
more surface than the highest 
priced paints and costs less than 
he cheap mixed paints that in- 
— instead of protect. There [Ss 
ut one Carrara. It is made by 
the Carrara Paint Agency, Gen- 
eral Offices, 767 Carrara Bldg., 
Cincinnati any and anyoue 
having a house to paint should 
send for 50 free sample colors 
and our handsome booklet, show- 
ing many buildings reproduced in 
all the colors just as they are 
ainted from this great paint 
hat has stood the most rigid 
tests for 25 years and, bear in 
mind, that it is the only paint ever 
J manufactured that is backed by 
New 2 positive guarantee in every 













“On Every Tongue.” 


Scientifically distilled; naturally aged; best and safest for all uses. 
Famous all over the world, and sold by leading dealers everywhere. 


BERNHEIM BROS., Distillers, ° o Louisville, Ky. 
























Steam and Sail Yachts, Row Boats, 
Hunting Boats, Canoes. Send 10c. for 
80-page catalog, giving the truth in 
detail about the best boats built. 

RACINE BOAT MFG. CO. 
Box 17, Racine, Wis. 
























JOHN F. DRYDEN 

President Write 
for Information. 
Dept. 7. 


Barticipatirie 
Life Insurance 


Protects your family and pro- | es He 
vides a cash profit for yourself. : Dili i.: eel a 


The Prudential 


Insurance Co. of America 


Home Office: 
NEWARK, 'N. J. 






THE 


PPRUDENTIAL | 








GIBRALTAR 
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THE PRIVILEGE OF A SENATOR 





















Also 


| Write for 














ELECTRIC 
LAUNCHES 


SAFE RELIABLE NOISELESS 
Simply constructed, easily operated, elegantly appointed, 
and economically maintained; it is the one form of 


power boat that leaves nothing to be asked for, nothing 
to be desired. 


STEAM and GASOLINE LAUNCHES—AUXILIARY YACHTS 
Special attention given to HIGH SPEED LAUNCHES. 20-mile boats now building. 


Ten Years’ Experience. 


The Electric Launch Company, Bayonne City, N. J. 


30 minutes from Liberty Street Ferry, New York. 














[ Catalogue. 
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CARRIAGE HEADQUARTERS 
Write to-day for our illustrated catalogue (free) which describes our goods truthfully, 
explains our method and our guarantee and makes it safe, simple and easy for you to 
get carriages, harness and horse accessories direct from our factory at wholesale prices. 
THE COLUMBUS CARRIAGE and HARNESS COMPANY.° 
Factory and General Office, Columbus, 0. Western Office & Distributing House, St. Louis, Mo. 
Write to nearest office. > 


GO RIGHT TO 





























BEST LINE TO CINCINNATI AND ST. LOUIS—NEW YORK CENTRAL. 
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High Mark 


When perfection is reached 
the highest mark is touched. 


Hunter 
Whiskey 


is perfect in 


Age, Purity, Flavor. 


Its standard of quality is 
unique, uniform, invariable. 
It is always best by every 
test. 


Sold at all first-class cafes and by jobbers. 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 


Re eee ee ee ee ae 











Large.clean,crisp 
flakes. Malted and 
thoroughly cooked. 
Made from the finest 
Southern White Corn. 










~NEW EDITION—BLAIKIE’S _ 


How to Get Strong 


And How to Stay So 


$1.00 net, postage extra 
HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 











The PRAIRIE STATES 347 
KEEP AT THE HEAD) FIRS? | 

More made-more sold- WON 

more prizes won than 

ALL OTHERS combined, 

Send for gatalaene-7¥es out-fin- 

est ever issued.Mention this paper. 

PRALRIE STATE INCUBATOR Co. 


HOMER CITY , Pa., U.S.A. 





























One taste convinces 


KORN-KRISP 


Best of all modern foods 




























“If you want to know what smartly dressed men will | 














wear this Spring, ask your clothier to show vou 
Stein-Bloch Clothes.’ 


Y our Spring Clothes 





requirements can be met in two ways 
satisfactorily—either by having your 
clothes made-to-measure by a fashion- 
able tailor, or by buying 


STEIN-BLOCH 
SMART CLOTHES 


ready-to-put-on ; the fabric, style, 
workmanship, and fit are equal—price 
about half. 


The STeIN-BLOcH SMART CLOTHES for Spring 
are the most artistic garments ever tailored for 
fastidious men. If you wish to be correctly dressed 
—have your clothes fit perfectly—you should wear 
the clothes that 


BEAR THIS LABEL: 





It’s woven in silk, and sewn beneath the flap of the 
coat lining below the collar. 


LOOK FOR IT. 


SPRING 


OVERCOATS SIS 
AND SUITS, UPWARD. 


You WILL KNOW THE STORES THAT SELL |. 





oUR CLOTHES BY THE DISPLAY OF OUR 





FasHION PLATES IN THEIR SHOW-WINDOWS. 


THE STEIN-BLOCH CO., 
Wholesale Tailors, 


RocHEsSTER, N, Y. 





FREE—A book on ‘‘ Dress,” beautifully illustrated 
with this season’s styles, will be sent to you if you 
write for Series L. 








For sale by all lead- 
ing jobbers and re- 
rs 


pon this mus- 
lin maijed free on 





application. 


j 
j TREAT & CONVERSE, Manufacturers’ Agents for this Muslin, 
79 and 81 Worth &t., New York 
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NOW as. THE TIME fe VISIT 


| VIRGINIA BEACH, VA. 
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THE SOUTH’S MOST FAVORED OCEAN SIDE | RESORT 
17 Miles Due East from Norfolk, Va., One Night from New York 





venience, and entertainment of its patrons. 


THE PRINCESS ANNE HOTEL 


Modernized Hostelry, furnishing superior accommodations for comfort, con- 
Delightfully located upon the finest 
beach. north of Florida. Great pine forests directly back of the hotel, with two 
picturesque lakes. No marshes within miles. 


Immense sun parlors and enclosed 
verandas overlooking the ocean. Cuisine and service up to the highest standard. 





A fine golf course of nine 


tion for use of hotel guests. 


holes kept in highest perfec- GOLF—SHOOTING 








No Severe Weather. 











Out-of- Door Life Enjoyable throughout the- Winter 
Address T. D. GREEN, Proprietor, VIRGINIA BEACH, VA. 


Good shooting through- 
out Season upon preserves 
owned by the hotel. 




















laundress. 


from burns. 








F. P. C. Wax 


A specially imported wax, chemically treated, so that 
when it is once rubbed over the iron the latter is 
It prevents all odor, giving 
the work that beautiful, silky polish sought for by the 


cleaned as if by magic. 


Not Only the Best, bat . 
The Most Economical 


Why? Because each fine cut stick of F. P.C. Wax 
is in an automatic wooden holder, which keeps it from 
dripping. It never loses shape, and is good until the last 


particle of wax is used. The handle saves your fingers 


If your grocer tries to substitute.the old wax that spoils your ironing and 
your temper, send 10 cents for two sticks to the 


FLAME PROOF CO., New York City 














REDUCED RATES TO NEW ORLEANS 
via Pennsylvania Railroad, account meeting National 
Manufacturers Association. $37.50 for the round trip 
from New York. Tickets on sale April 11, 12, and 13, 
| te oing on date of sale, and good returning ‘to reach 

ork not later than April 19. By depositing tickets 
with joint agent at New Orleans between April 12and 
19, and preest of fee of 50 cents, an extension of final 
return it may be obtained to reach New York not 
later than April 30. Proportionate rates from other 


BREAD MACHINE 


For Housrno._p User 
Sifts the flour and mixes 10 Ibs. 
best bread in 3 minutes. Sold 
subtest to trial and approval. Send 
Sor Booklet. Agents wanted. 
Scientific Bread Mach. Co. 
(Cyrus CHAMBERS, Jx.) 
52nd and Media Sts., Philadelphia 
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One cent, now— 
Years of health and strength 


A postal asking about my system, now, will net: only save 
dollars in doctors’ bills, but also save at least half of my charge. 


I Propose to More than Double My Fee. 

My system is built. around Alois P. Swoboda. It 
depends upon me and my intimate knowledge of human 
ailments and their treatment. There is a limit to my 
personal effort. I cannot give individual attention to 
more than a limited number of pupils. 

I must either restrict the number of my pupils or 
neftect some of-them. 

I will not neglect a pupil—I certainly have no inten- 
tion of reducing my income; hence the increase. 

My system has always been worth more than twice 
the amount I have charged and many times as much as 
any other system. 

Out of a spirit of fairness to those to whom I have 
already stated my fee, I make this public announcement, 
so that they may either enroll themselves at once, or 
have no complaint at the future increase. 

I cannot regard great swelling muscles, or the ability 
to snap chains and lift horses; or even a knowledge of 


the Marquis of Queensberry Rules, as qualifying a man 


to keep in repair the most delicate of all organisms, the 
human system. 

I am glad when a thinker-begins to investigate the 
various systems for attaining physical excellence, for 
when a thinking man investigates, MY system is invari- 
ably selected. There is no other likeit. It is obviously 
impossible to imitate my instruction, not only. because 
it-differs according to the 
needs of each indjvidual 
case, but also because my 
experience‘in the 
successful 
treatment 
of many 

















thousands of different 

cases, my years Of in- 
vestigation and study 
along this particular 
‘line, cannot be coun- 
terfeited. 

The breadth and 
depth of this knowl- 
edgé, the determina- 
tion and concentra- 
tion which: my, indi- 
vidual. attention .to 
each case demand, are 
evidenced by the fact that, in spite of the volume . of 
my business, my system is still able to efféct ‘the’ same 
unvarying, marvelous results. 


I shall be pleased to.send_you free valuable. information and 
detailed outline of my. system, its.principles and effects; upon ap- 
plication. This information, which 1 furnish free, is very interest- 
ing and cannot be secured elsewhere at any price. Write at once. 


ALOIS P. SWOBODA, 600 Unity, CHICAGO, ILL. 


- dailyg ,Wishing you deserved success, I- am, 
ys 


Afterward. 












My instructions to my 
pupils are cledrer and 
more effective than those 
of others because I 
speak from years of 
successful experience. 
I°-KNOW. 

There -is no 
guesswork. 

Scientific 
physiological 
exercise is NOT 
a fad. Fads do 
not relieve hope- 
less cases of in- « 
digestion; dys- 
pepsia, neuras- 
thenia, insomnia, 
and rheumatism, 
liver_ trouble, , and 
nervous diseases. of 
every ‘description, 
etc. 

My system not only 
does this, but it rounds 
out-the sungraceful form, 
puts muscle where it is needed, oartues 
reduces obesity,- purifies the blood, and, in fact, fits 
man, woman or child to nature’s perfect mould.. 

It is right living-in condensed fotm: ‘By it the evil 
effects of wrong living are neutralized and a splendid 


This is done ‘without distasteful dieting and without 
discomfort of any nature. It makes men strong, alert 
and graceful. 
grace of carriage, with, a clear skin, bright eyes and 
rosy cheeks. 

My system is taught by niail only and with perfect 
success, requires no apparatus_ whatever and but a few 
minutes’ time in your own room just before retiring, and 
it is the only orie which does not overtax the heart. 

There is no wasted effort, no wasted ‘timé, the ‘in- 
struction .is entirely. individual and -will fit ‘the exact 
requirements of YOUR CASE... I don’t ask you. to 


speak. iouder than words. ‘Below is the unsolicited 
testimony of a man who knows through personal ex- 
perience what the Swoboda-system-will-do._.This-man 
is one of thousands.’ He has no earthly interest in me 
or my-systems beyond what*it"has done for him. 


Here is a letter received from a prominent merchant of Texas. It 
tells an interesting Story,\because it’s True. 
“San ANTONIO, Texas, August 15, 1902. 
ras Mr. A.ois P. Sworopa, 57, Washington $t., Chicago, Ill. 
“My Dear Sir,—it is a’ pleasure to testify to the mefits and the benefits to be 
derived from your system of phystological-exercises. Sixteen years of — applica- 


-tion -to-my- business-has-been 4 severe strain on my,constitution. My physician 
; recommended a complete rest for a leng period. ‘I hé benefits received from your 
system in @ few months have. beén wonderful.- My endurance ‘seems unlimited, iny 


appetite has increased enormously, with no difficulty in asSimilating and digesting 
feod consumed. My reserve force, which is so essential to every business man, ‘makes 


“me feel that hothing is impossible. My capacity, ‘poth” physically and mentally; i is 


in¢reasing .daily. \ Your. system‘ of exercise is looked forward to, with pleasure, 
ours, very :sincer ély, 
“ (Signed) P. “MAUREAUX.” 


If- you ‘want the names and. addressés of‘others for 





personal investigation, I will gladly furnish them. 








condition of robust mental and physical health assured. 


It gives ‘women beauty of figure and - 


take my word for this; judge me by. my works—they . 




























































































